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DISTINGUISHED BRITISH WELFARE WORKER 
IN CANADA 


T THE invitation of the Canadian Welfare Council and the 

National Council of Education, Miss Zoe L. Puxley, O.B.E. 
Principal Officer of the Division of Public Assistance of the British 
Ministry of Health, will spend several weeks in Canada to confer 
with Canadian welfare workers and undertake a number of speaking 
engagements. 

Miss Puxley will arrive in Ottawa at the end of May and will 
give her first address in Canada to the Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
of the Canadian Welfare Council at the Chateau Laurier on Monday 
evening, May 3lst. Her subject ,pertinent to one of our present 
major concerns in public welfare, will be “The Relation of Central 
and Local Governments in Relief and Assistance in Britain”. She 
will also participate in the Fifth Canadian Conference on Social 
Work in Ottawa on June Ist, 2nd and 3rd, and will address one 
session on “Recent Developments in Public Assistance in Great 
Britain”. 

Following the meeting in Ottawa Miss Puxley will visit other 
Canadian centers for conferences and speaking engagements. 

Her intimate knowledge and experience of public welfare 
administration in the United Kingdom will be of great value and 
interest in discussions of Canadian welfare problems this year. 

The first woman to enter the Administrative Grade in the 
British Civil Service, Miss Puxley began her social work career in 
welfare work amongst girls many years ago. Later she organized 
district nursing work in London and played a leading part in the 
establishment of the Central Council for District Nursing in London 
which has coordinated and completed the home nursing service in 
the Metropolis. In the evenings and in spare time she trained for 
other tasks, qualifying as a Sanitary Inspector, and when the 
British Health Insurance Act was passed in 1911 she was appointed 
a member of the London Insurance Committee. In 1913 she was 
appointed Manager of the Fever Hospitals’ Authority for London, 
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and in subsequent years was associated with many voluntary 
welfare committees including the Archbishop's Advisory Board on 
Moral Work. During the war she was actively associated with the 
Red Cross inspecting and visiting hospitals in France from the 
point of view of nursing personnel and equipment. 

Miss Puxley’s association with the Ministry of Health began in 
1917 when she was invited to aid in the formation of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Department. She was made Principal of that 
Division in 1921 and transferred to be Principal of the Division of 
Public Assistance in 1930, the position which she now holds. She 
was awarded the Order of the British Empire by King George V in 
1927. 

In her present position Miss Puxley discharges advisory and 
supervisory responsibilities in the administration of grants-in-aid to 
local authorities for public assistance, and represents the Ministry 
of Health on the National Council for Social Service and other 
voluntary bodies. 


THE VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES 


NATIONAL MEETING, APRIL 1937 
G]f RIBUTE is due, and it is our pleasure to pay it, to a national 
organization that is successfully joined the interests of delegates 
from every part .of Canada, as well as those of lay members, 
professional workers and visitors in an annual meeting of interest 
to all. 

The Victorian Order of Nurses has established for itself a 
reputation in the matter of annual meetings, and 1937 was no 
exception, with sessions held at the Chateau Laurier, one traditional 
meeting at Government House under the gracious patronage of 
' His Excellency the Governor General and the Lady Tweedsmuir; 
with luncheons and dinners; and with the tendering of well merited 
admiration to Mr. George Graham, the President, and to Miss 
Elizabeth Smellie, the Chief Superintendent. 

The outstanding emphases during the sessions, to this observer, 
were the discussions of the two aspects of educational work that 
are essential in any organization. One, the informing of board 
members of the extent and direction of the programme being 
carried on, and the other the education of the public as to the kind 
of service they are supporting and which they may receive. 


Guest Speaker 


The purpose of publicity and education in any organization 
programme was enlarged in discussion, lead by Miss Evelyn K. 
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Davis, Assistant Director and Board Member Secretary of the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing, a guest speaker 
of distinction, who had come from New York to attend these meet- 
ings. Obviously aware of the point of view and the problems of 
board members and equally aware of the professional side, Miss 
Davis successfully drew active discussion from those present, under 
the guidance of Senator Cairine Wilson as chairman. One of the 
questions considered first was whether it was necessary to have 
two committees to handle education and publicity. It was seen 
that the former would have to do with broadening the point of 
view of the board member, both old and new, and the latter with 
the presentation of the programme to the public. The techniques 
required are obviously different, and the latter demands active 
recruiting efforts to secure the people with dramatic, literary and 
artistic talent as assistants. 


The responsibility of an organization for the education of the 
public when it is a member of a community chest was another 
point. It was indicated that any community fund is only as 
strong as the efforts of the member organizations make it, and that 
the essential value of cooperation in a community programme 
can only be realized if all participating recognize it, and work 
with it in mind. 

Another question that came up for discussion was the place 
of the nurse in relation to the board. Her real function is as 
liaison officer between the public and the board, interpreting each 
to the other, and responsible for the emphasis and scientific 
accuracy of any phase of the programme undertaken. The import- 
ance of special training for the nurse was stressed, with reference 
to the fact that the Victorian Order now requires public health 
training as a qualification for its staff, and that there are only a 
few courses available in Canada. A question at this point indicated 
that the McGill School for Graduate Nurses, which provides a 
public health nursing course, is financially in a difficult position 
and in need of public interest and support. 


Miss Davis, as speaker at a luncheon meeting, took as her 
subject. “The Board Members’ Responsibility, and developed 
further some of the questions asked previously, showing that the 
importance of a board member lies in her interest in and support 
of the work, and in her ability to raise funds, stressing especially 
the importance of cooperation. 

The other phase of educational activity, the publicity develop- 
ments that aim to interest and influence the public, were largely 
centred around Miss B. Creasey, a Victorian Order Supervisor. 
She spoke arrestingly of the new programme undertaken this year 
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in which she has visited various communities not served by the 
Order, to appraise their need for a nurse. If a real need was 
ascertained she assisted the community to organize and provide 
the service. So far these efforts have been confined principally to 
Ontario, but in time will no doubt spread to other parts of Canada. 


Dramatization 


How great the area of Canada is in terms of Victorian Order 
service was demonstrated dramatically by ‘The Little Black Bag’, 
a film just completed and shown for the first time at these meetings, 
depicting the kinds of service given, the widely different back- 
grounds of the homes known to the Order and the many national- 
ities served. Artistically filmed and accurate in every detail of 
technique, it is a splendid and appealing form of publicity. 


One Report 


In writing of a meeting it is only possible to touch briefly on 
all that happened and but partially on what was said. The 
addresses given by the Hon. C. G. Power, by Sir Francis Floud, 
and by Mr. H. P. Hill, could well be described in detail, and one 
longs for sufficient ability to reproduce the refreshing wit of those 
who chaired the sessions. But whatever is omitted, some space ’ 
must be given to a mention of Miss Smellie’'s report which gives a 
picture from the nursing side of what has taken place during the 
year. In a period of thirty nine years, a staff of seven nurses has. 
grown to number three hundred and forty three, working in 
seventy eight branches in the Dominion. Twenty five of these 
nurses have been added to the staff during the past year, and the 
increase in staff and in the volume of work carried is some 
indication of the constantly developing use being made of visiting. 
nursing service. To quote Miss Smellie: 

“We do not know what is to happen in the future, but neither 
are we apprehensive as to whether visiting nursing shall ultimately 
be taken over or directed by the state. The trend of the past few 
years has been toward the adoption of additional responsibilities 
by the official agency, but in certain phases of work, responsibility 
undoubtedly should be shared, if not fully assumed, leaving the. 
voluntary agency freer to experiment in other fields.”’ 
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CATHOLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION HAS ACTIVE 
PROGRAMME IN SYDNEY 


HE editors of “Child and Family Welfare’ are indebted to 
Sister Baptista Maria of the Sisters of Martha, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, for the following account of a new family welfare agency 
now in its second year in Sydney. Sister Baptista Maria, a graduate 
of the Department of Social Science, University of Toronto, is Field 
Secretary of the Association. 


The Catholic Charities and Welfare Association was organized 
over a year ago to act as a center for Catholic Welfare Activities in 
a community which comprised over two thousand Catholic families 
within the boundaries of two Parishes. 

The organization owes its existence to the realization by the 
Parish Priests of the need for a center where the laity might bring 
together their charitable efforts, time and service, to better the living 
conditions of their fellow citizens, not just to relieve circumstances 
of immediate distress but also to provide the people with a normal 
life that they might develop mentally and morally as well as 
physically. It was the realization of a need for united action which 
would be backed by a group of organized citizens. 


Organisation 


The Association acts through a Board of Directors composed 
of representative members from both Parishes. Mr. D. J. Buckley 
is President of the Association. There is a Vice-President, General 
Secretary and a Treasurer for each Parish. 

The Board of Directors determines the policies of the 
Association and holds monthly meetings where policies and plans 
are discussed and acted upon. 

The work may be said to ke divided into three main sections: 
Finance, Welfare, Social Action. 

FINANCE: Early in January 1936 the President prepared 
a card system covering the entire Catholic population. The names 
of men and women over twenty-one were obtained from the voters 
list and checked with the parish census. A campaign for funds was 
launched in January 1936 by the President who was supported by 
a group selected for their zeal and good will. 

The city of Sydney is divided into six wards, the organization 
territory covering four of these wards. Each ward contains several 
sections. A Chairman was selected for each ward and also one for 
each section. These Chairmen appointed a committee in the 
section over which they presided. The group consisted of over 
eighty voluntary workers to which was entrusted the task of 
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securing a yearly subscription for each card. To adapt the organ- 
ization of the drive still further to the social structure of the com- 
munity the collection of subscriptions was arranged quarterly during 
the year. In 1936, the drive surpassed its objective. This splendid 
result is due to the impetus given by the Pastors in the Parishes, 
the energetic work of the President, and to the enthusiasm of the 
voluntary workers. Mention must also be made of the contribu- 
tions and services rendered by Parochial societies. 


WELFARE: This division of work comprises all the Chari- 
table and Welfare activities of the Association, including family 
welfare, child welfare, health improvement, and material assistance 
where necessary. These activities are in charge of the Sisters of 
Saint Martha. The Field Secretary is a graduate in Social Science 
from Toronto University. The activities are carried on from a 
central office. In 1936, 2022 visits were made to homes and 2430 
interviews held in the office. 

In such an article as this which attempts to describe a compara- 
tively new organization it is not advisable to dwell on the objectives 
and aims at length. Briefly, the welfare activities are directed 
towards the preservation of family life and the adjustment of 
individual problems. Families needing assistance are encouraged 
by the parish priest, teachers and the general membership of the 
parishes who have come to know the service offered, and at the time 
of a recent assessment over 50 per cent of these families were families 
who came for other than material assistance. The work of the 
Association is not only concerned with the family of today but also 
with the family of tomorrow and takes a special interest in the 
youth of the community. 

SOCIAL ACTION: This section comprises all the Associa- 
tion's educational, recreational and social improvement activities. 
It is concerned in securing education for young koys and girls, 
planning recreational programs and taking part in community 
improvement. Certain girls’ clubs established have been sufficiently 
popular to demand their splitting and re-splitting. The needs are 
discovered by the district workers through their contact with and 
knowledge of the community. This information is submitted at 
the monthly meetings of the Board of Directors. Action may 
then be taken either through appointed Committees of Board 
Members or on behalf of the Association. 


As a result of this cooperation voluntary efforts are mobilized 
for community improvement. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SUBNORMAL 
IN THE COMMUNITY * 


B. T. McGuie, M.D. 
Deputy Minister of Health, Province of Ontario 


GO] HE problem of the subnormal in the community is one which 

has been receiving an increasing amount of public attention 
in recent years. In many popular discussions, however, the diffi- 
culty of the problem, which is already great enough, has been 
considerably increased by an apparent confusion of the terms 
“mental defect’ and “mental disease.” 


In order to avoid any such confusion in our present discussion, 
it may be well to begin by emphasizing the very important 
distinction which exists between these two conditions. Mental 
defectives are not mentally ill—and the mentally ill are not mental 
defectives. They constitute two quite separate groups; they 
present quite different problems; they must be dealt with in quite 
different ways. Thus the distinction between them becomes a 
matter of definite practical importance. 


An analogy may serve to clarify this difference. We have no 
difficulty in distinguishing between people who are physically sick 
and people who are physically short. The former are physically 
abnormal; the latter are physically subnormal in respect to height. 
Now the mentally ill, those persons with mental diseases, are 
mentally and emotionally sick. Mental defectives, on the other 
hand, are simply short—short in mental ability—short in that 
particular characteristic we call ‘intelligence.’ They may be, and 
in most cases are, perfectly healthy both physically and mentally. 
They are simply subnormal—below the average in “mental stature.”’ 


Before proceeding with our discussion of mental defect, it 
should be noted that these mental defectives constitute only a 
small proportion of the patients in our mental hospitals. In 
Ontario, only one of our twelve Mental Hospitals is exclusively 
devoted to the care and training of these cases. The others are 
concerned with the treatment of the mentally ill—people who 
are intellectually normal or even superior, but who are emotionally 
sick. Thus, mental disease presents a quite different but much 
more serious problem than does mental defect. 


General Nature of Mental Defect 
It is to mental defectives and to them only that the terms 
‘““subnormal” and feebleminded” should be applied. These are 


* An address to a joint meeting of Parkdale and Runnymede Districts, neighborhood Workers 
Association, Toronto. 
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persons suffering from some degree of intellectual inferiority. This 
subnormality of intelligence exists at birth and remains unchanged 
throughout life. But all mental defectives do not show the same 
degree of deficiency. If you take any large group of persons you 
will find that the individuals in that group differ from one another 
in their ability or intelligence just as they differ in height. Some 
of them will be “‘short’’. But just how high is a ‘short’ person? 

Obviously there are no clearly marked divisions between the 
short, the average and the tall persons in the group. In the same 
way, there are no clearly marked divisions between the mental 
defective, the normal and the superior persons. Each group blends 
imperceptibly into the next and any divisions which are drawn are 
purely arbitrary. 

From this it should be apparent that the feebleminded are 
not a distinct group; that they are not a different kind or type of 
human being; that they simply lack in more or less degree that 
characteristic which may be described as the ability to behave 
intelligently. They range all the way from the almost totally 
helpless idiot to the high grade moron of perfectly normal appear- 
ance who can, and in most cases does, carry on as a normal and 
useful citizen. 


Causes of Mental Defect 


There are many different causes of feeblemindedness. Much 
remains to be discovered about the factors which are responsible 
for mental defect, but it is known that, in certain cases, the 
condition is due to glandular disturbances; in others, it is due to 
abnormal physical conditions in the mother during pregnancy with 
resulting disturbance of the pre-natal environment; in still other 
cases, mental defect is the result of birth injuries or gross damage 
to the brain after birth. (Contrary to what is often supposed, 
neither alcoholism nor syphilis in the parents appear to be 
important casual factors in producing mental defect in offspring.) 

The important point, however, is that there are many differ- 
ent causes of mental defect. Much confusion has resulted from 
the unwarranted assumption that there is only one cause of 
feeblemindedness—namely, feebleminded parents. The fact is 
that feebleminded parentage appears to be a significant factor in 
less than half—probably more than one third—of the cases of 
mental defect which have been carefully studied. 

One reason for the popular notion that most, if not all, mental 
defectives inherit their defect from their parents, is our tendency 
to be impressed by specially selected family histories which purport 
to show how mental defect has persisted and multiplied through 
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several generations. From a scientific point of view, such “family 
trees’ as those of the famous Kallikaks and Jukes are evidence 
merely of the extent to which misguided enthusiasm may supplant 
factual information. The solemn diagnosis of mental defect in a 
great-great-grandfather on the basis of third-hand hearsay gossip 
would be amusing if it were not so misleading. Such myths 
regarding the supposed fruits of certain alleged family trees should 
be regarded with the skepticism they deserve. 


Extent of the Problem 


That the subnormal in the community constitutes a serious 
problem needs no emphasis. Just what the extent of that problem 
is, can be readily determined. Although the exact number of 
mental defectives in our Province is not known, careful surveys 
of large populations elsewhere provide a reliable basis for calculating 
that there are between 60,000 and 70,000 mental defectives living 
in the Province of Ontario today. Since only about 2000 of these 
are to be found in our institutions and less than 5000 others have 
been identified in the community, it is interesting to note the very 
significant fact that at least 90% of our mental defectives are able 
to carry along in the community without ever being recognized as 
such either by institutional authorities or by social agencies. 


Any reference to the number of mental defectives in the 
community is bound to raise the question of whether mental defect 
is increasing in frequency. One hears it said that mental deficiency 
is increasing at an alarming rate; that mental defectives tend to 
have much larger families and propagate more rapidly than do 
persons of normal intelligence. It has even been suggested that 
the eugenic salvation of the race depends on the immediate curbing 
of the menace of mental deficiency. 


What then are the facts? In a recent extensive scientific 
investigation* of this whole question it was conclusively demon- 
strated that the families in which mental defectives occur are not 
larger than the average for the general population; that mental 
defectives themselves have much less than the average number of 
children; that for mental defectives, the birth rate is lower, the 
marriage rate is lower and the death rate is higher than for the 
general population. There is no valid evidence for supposing that 
mental deficiency is increasing in frequency and there are no 
grounds for sensational alarm concerning the salvation of the race 
in respect to the subnormal. 

* Eugenical Sterilization; a Reorientation of the Problem, by the Committee of the American 
Neurologica! Association for the Investigation of Eugenical Sterilization. MacMillan Publishing Co., 


New York. 
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It is, of course, true that there are more mental defectives in 
institutions today than there were years ago. It is also true that 
many of us in the course of our work in the community believe 
that we are encountering an increasingly large number of them. 
This does not mean that mental defectives are on the increase. 
It simply means that we have improved our methods of diagnosis, 
that we have extended our facilities for treatment and that we are 
more conscious of the importance of this factor in community 
adjustment. 


Proposed Solutions 


Registration: One of the earliest proposals was the suggestion 
that the entire population should be carefully surveyed and 
examined in order that all mental defectives could be identified 
and their number, location and condition made known to the 
authorities. It soon became apparent that simple identification 
of mental defectives would serve no useful purpose whatever since 
it would be both impossible and unnecessary to do anything about 
the large majority of them. 


Segregation: Linked with the idea of registration was the 
notion that mental defectives should really be removed from the 
community and placed in suitable institutions. The sheer economic 
impossibility of any such grandiose scheme gradually became 
apparent. For example, in Ontario, if we disregard the capital 
cost of building institutions entirely, it still costs the Province 
one-half million dollars per year to maintain 2000 mental defectives 
in institutions. Even if additional institutions could be obtained 
without expense, the segregation of all mental defectives in Ontario 
would increase this maintenance cost to more than thirty million 
dollars annually. It is evident that even if it were desirable, the 
institutional segregation of mental defectives is simply not practic- 
able. 


Sterilization: A more recent proposal is that of eugenic 
sterilization of mental defectives. As you know, this has become 
a highly controversial subject. For many people it involves not 
only scientific issues, but religious and moral issues as well. It 
should be clearly understood that anything I have to say on the 
subject will be strictly limited to the scientific issues involved. 


The first requirement is to be sure that we are clear as to what 
is being discussed. Unfortunately, eugenic sterilization has some- 
times been proposed as a sort of cure-all with which to eradicate 
most of society's ills. It has been proposed in connection not only 
with mental defect but also with mental disease, criminality, 
immorality and a variety of other conditions which are often 
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lumped together indiscriminately. Discussion without definition 
is futile. Our present discussion is limited to the question of the 
sterilization of mental defectives. 


The sterilization of mental defectives has sometimes been 
advocated on the grounds that the mental deficiency is increasing 
at an alarming rate, and that sterilization would serve eventually 
to eliminate this undesirable strain from the population. Neither 
of these arguments is valid. In the first place, as has been noted 
above, there is no evidence that mental defectives are increasing 
in number. In the second place, feebleminded parentage is by no 
means the only cause of mental defect and it is obvious that 
sterilization would have no effect on the large proportion of cases 
born to normal parents. Frankly, I see no reason to fear that, 
without sterilization, mental defectives will swamp the population, 
nor do I see any reason to hope that, with sterilization, the problem 
of the subnormal will be solved. 


In ridding ourselves of exaggerated fears and false hopes 
concerning sterilization, we should not conclude that this procedure 
would have no practical value. While recognizing that sterilization 
is no panacea, we should also recognize that there are valid scientific 
reasons for giving serious consideration to some form of voluntary 
selective sterilization. For example, it must be admitted that 
successful parenthood and the effective training of children are 
tasks calling for no.small measure of ability. It is not difficult to 
demonstrate that many mental defectives are unable to provide 
for their children the sort of environment or the type of training 
which will be likely to produce socially desirable citizens. 


The limitations of mental defectives, as parents, become 
increasingly apparent as the size of their family increases. In many 
cases they are able to carry on satisfactorily in the community while 
their family is small. Many of them are able to maintain a healthy, 


‘ happy and economically independent home under these circum- 


stances. Yet with increase in size of family, the economic burden 
becomes too heavy, the home situation deteriorates and eventually 
the entire family may become a charge on the state, either through 
relief or institutionalization. In such cases, other methods such as 
birth control would not prove very effective because of the limited 
intelligence of the parents, whereas allowance for voluntary steriliza- 
tion before the economic burden becomes too heavy might enable 
such families to continue as satisfactory and self-supporting units 
of society. 

It may be added that there appears to be little ground for the 
objection that sterilization would encourage immorality and promis- 
cuity. It is doubtful whether the prospect of children is given 
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much consideration by mental defectives in any case, and the 
removal of this possibility would probably have little bearing on 
their behaviour. Securing acceptable social and moral behaviour 
is primarily a problem of proper training and adequate supervision. 
It is no more difficult to supply these for mental defectives than 
for normals. 


While it may be granted that some type of selective voluntary 
sterilization would be of practical, if limited, value, it must also 
be admitted that the problem of the subnormal cannot be solved 
by this or any other simple procedure. Mental defectives cannot 
be legislated out of existence, nor can they be institutionalized. 


Training and Supervision. We must face the fact that the 
only promising line of attack on the problem of the subnormal is 
special education and community supervision. It must not be 
thought that the training of mental defectives is either a hopeless 
or worthless procedure. The feebleminded, no matter how defective, 
are never “‘ineducable.’ They can be, and are being, made both 
useful and happy through special education. Except in a very 
few cases, this special training does not require institutionalization. 
In most cases they can be most satisfactorily trained right in the 
community and in their own homes. 

The special education of mental defectives in the community 
does not mean simply special academic training in so-called 
Auxiliary Classes although such classes do offer many of them their 
first opportnuity to learn in a healthy fashion those few academic 
skills which will be of real use to them. Nor does it refer simply 
to the acquisition of those occupational skills by which they may 
later earn their living. More important than either academic or 
occupational training is that broad social education which depends, 
in large measure, on the leadership and initiative of such social 
agencies as are represented here. 

The only mental defectives who constitute serious community 
problems are those who have failed to learn how to live in a socially 
acceptable manner. It must be remembered that mental defectives 
are not the only ones who sometimes fail to learn this lesson. 
There are others of normal, and many of superior intelligence who 
have similarly failed and who require that very difficult type of 
social re-education called “reformation.” It is of the utmost 
importance to recognize that the social re-education of the defective 
delinquent is precisely the same problem as the social re-education 
of any other type of delinquent. They are no harder and no easier 
to reform. 

A quarter of a century ago, it was thought that mental deficiency 
was a major cause of crime and delinquency. Surveys of reforma- 
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tories and prisons revealed that a larger proportion of mental 
defectives were to be found among the inmates of such institutions 
than in the general population. From this, it was concluded that, 
in many cases, crime was due to mental defect. It became popular 
to attribute vice, immorality and incorrigibility to the mental 
defective. 


Among those who have had direct experience in working with 
large groups of mental defectives, such superstitions as these have 
long since evaporated. We now know that mental defectives do 
not tend to be vicious, immoral, brutal or criminally inclined. 
It is recognized that mental defectives are found in reformatories 
and prisons with disproportionate frequency, not because mental 
defectives tend to be criminals, but because mental defectives 
tend to be caught. Like the rest of us, mental defectives need to 
be taught how to behave in a socially acceptable fashion. It is 
simply because society has so often failed to provide anything in 
the way of suitable social training that mental defectives have 
gained their ill repute. 


There is an unfortunate tendency on the part of social workers 
and others to assume that, having determined the presence of mental 
defect in a delinquent, they have explained the delinquency. But 
delinquency occurs in a mental defective for precisely the same 
reasons that it occurs in a normal person. It does not follow that 
the mental defective should go to an institution. It does follow 
that whatever social treatment is indicated in the one case is also 
indicated in the other case. We are unduly impressed with the 
mental defectives who are brought to our attention because they 
have got into difficulties. It is therefore important for us to 
remember that at least 95% of mental defectives are never brought 
to our attention at all because they do not get into difficulties. 


It has been possible for us, through our Mental Health Clinics, 
to demonstrate clearly the feasibility of community training and 
supervision for mental defectives. As one part of their work, the 
Clinics have, in the last six years, supervised the home training of 
some two thousand mental defectives in Ontario. It has been of 
particular interest to note the marked change in attitude on the 
part of parents as a result of this supervised home training pro- 
gramme. In many cases, the parents, when first seen by the Clinic, 
were simply frantic to have their child admitted to Orillia because 
of the harmful influence the defective child was having on other 
members of the family or because the mother’s health was breaking 
under the strain imposed by the untrained and uncontrollable 
defective child. These same parents are now so pleased with their 
own success in handling the problem that they would not for a 
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moment consider allowing the child to be placed in an institution. 
Just recently in one small town in Ontario, where there are a group 
of fifteen of these defective children on a supervised home training 
programme, the mothers concerned gave a tea and bazaar at one 
of the homes in order to exhibit to each other and to their friends 
the progress made by these retarded children. 


Naturally, we have found that the co-operation of the parents 
is not always easy or even possible to secure and that without 
such co-operation little can be accomplished in the way of effective 
home training. However, the really surprising aspect of the 
experiment has been the amount of very real success achieved and 
the extent to which parents and others in the community can solve 
this problem of the subnormal if given a concrete programme to 
follow and special advice when difficulties arise. 


In conclusion, then, the problem of the subnormal appears to 
be essentially a community problem—one which must be faced 
and dealt with in and by the community. 
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A PROPOSED MINISTRY OF CHILDHOOD* 


An Address by Epwarp FULLER, of the Save the Children 
Fund to the Conference of Educational Associations, 
University College, London, England, January 4, 1937 


The history of Government in England shows that the need 
for emphasis on a particular service of State has often brought 
about the creation of a relevant Ministry or Department. One 
of our oldest Ministries—that of the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs—affords an excellent example. 


Prior to 1782—the year of the secession of the American 
Colonies—there were two Secretaryships of State—a “Southern” 
and a “Northern”, with, spasmodically, a third which had dealt 
now with Scottish, now with Colonial affairs. In that year the 
Secretaryships were re-cast. A Secretary of State was appointed 
for the Colonies, and a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
deal with the growing claims of foreign business. Further evolution 
at the call of circumstance was not long delayed. The war with 
France made desirable a Secretaryship for War and to this new 
Ministry, created in 1794, the charge of Colonial business was 
transferred from the Home Office in 1801 at a time when, as J. R. 
Green notes, “the conquest of the richer settlements of France and 
Holland had thrown into British hands the colonial trade of the 
world’. Again, a special interest had produced special organisation. 

The process was repeated when, in 1854, the ministerial labours 
entailed on the Secretary for War by the Russian War, led to the 
appointment of a separate Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
it has been continued in our own day by the creation in 1925 of the 
Secretaryship of State for the Dominions, an office designed to give 
greater prominence to Dominion Affairs, but directly descended 
from the Colonial Secretaryship and, through it, by successive 
Stages to meet specific demands, from the original Home Secretary- 
ship of 1782. The Great War saw the creation of a number of 
new Ministries, of which some have persisted and some have not, 
to meet the prominent needs of a country at war—Miunitions, 
Blockade, Food Control, Shipping Control, Pensions, Labour and 
Air. After the war the growing realisation of the urgency of 
improving the national health provoked the creation of a Ministry 
of Health and the rapid development of transport facilities dictated 
the setting up of a Ministry of Transport. 


New Emphasis upon Needs of Children 
At the present time there is a national emphasis on the needs 
of children which has probably never been exceeded. It is no 
* The application of this paper, as will be seen from the context, are to England. 
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longer mainly an emotional interest, like that of the Victorian 
philanthropists and reformers which saw a revival during the 
Great War, but a statesmanly and scientific concern for the 
preservation and proper development of the young of the race, in 
all phases of life from conception to adolescence, in all conditions 
of sickness and health, and in all circumstances of economic 
prosperity and adversity. We are faced with demands from some 
of the best-equipped and most discerning of our citizens for the 
more adequate nutrition of expectant and lying-in mothers and 
of children of all ages, for a vast increase—long overdue—in the 
number of nursery schools or nursery classes to ensure the better 
nurture of children under school age, for the better application of 
modern psychological knowledge to the problems of the maladjusted 
child and the forestalling of juvenile delinquency, for the improve- 
ment of facilities for recreation and the safeguarding of children’s 
lives—to say nothing of the perennial demands of the public and 
voluntary social services which exist to make good the defects and 
injuries caused by bad heredity, unsatisfactory nurture and environ- 
ment and casual disaster, and to supply the eleemosynary needs 
of the changes and chances of this sinful world. 


The present national pre-occupation on child welfare, there- 
fore, affords the occasion and the historical precedents which I 
have quoted justify constitutionally the creation of something in 
the nature of a Ministry or State Department of Childhood. 
Moreover, the re-organisation of Departments of State consequent 
upon the expansion of the social services, many of them with an 
intimate bearing on child welfare, which we have seen during the 
past two decades has pointed the way to some such specialised 
organisation for the promotion of this fundamental national service. 
The creation of the Ministry of Health in 1919—largely due to 
the genius of the man who is now Minister, Sir Kingsley Wood— 
showed what could be done in the way of co-ordination of kindred 
services of State under one Ministry, and the experience of the 
past seventeen years particularly in its bearing on the health of 
the nation’s children has proved that Sir Kingsley Wood's states- 
manly prescience was not at fault. 


Minister of Health Example of Coordination 


Up to 1919, the functions of the Ministry of Health were 
carried out by no fewer than five Ministries and Departments— 
the Local Government Board, the Insurance Commissioners, the 
Board of Education, the Privy Council and the Home Office. 
Moreover, the close liaison which exists between the Ministry and 
the Medical Department of the Board of Education has established 
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what is virtually a national service for the supervision of the health 
of children from before birth to the time they leave school. Here 
is the nucleus of a State Department charged with the duty of 
watching over the interests of children. 


I use the term “Department” deliberately in preference to 
‘Ministry’ and the whole of my descriptive phrase is taken from 
an early draft of the “Children’s Charter’ which was compiled by 
the Save the Children Fund and the National Council of Women 
in 1922. I happened to be a member of the Committee which 
drafted that Charter and although the phrasing was eventually 
amended by the substitution of the ambiguous term “‘a national 
body”, in deference to opinion which was not favourable to state 
control, I personally adhere to the feeling that a State Department 
of Childhood would be a desirable and practical complement of 
the social services and that the creation of such a Department 
would be in logical sequence in‘the evolutionary development of 
our Government system. 


The setting up of a new Ministry would be open to profound 
criticism. The mere outward form of a Ministry involves an 
increase in expenditure which would not be necessitated by the 
less ambitious plan of a new Department. The multiplying of 
Ministries even under the peculiar circumstances of the Great 
War was criticised on the grounds of expense and Mr. Lloyd George's 
Coalition Government of 1918 had not been long in power before 
it was impelled, by public opinion, to reduce national expenditure 
by pruning the Government of ministries which had become 
redundant. 


Arguments might be advanced for a reduction rather than an 
increase of the number of Ministries. A Ministry of the Interior 
for example, might with advantage, incorporate many of the 
functions at present allocated to the Home Office and the Ministry 
of Health. But to discuss so far-reaching a change is not the 
purpose of this paper. My view is, however, that the time is ripe 
for the creation of a Department of Childhood, under a Secretary 
responsible to Parliament, charged with the duty of co-ordinating 
all public services and all voluntary work relevant to the welfare 
of children and adolescents. 

Such a Department would impinge on the present functions 
of the Home Office, the Secretary of State for Scotland, the Board 
of Education, the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Labour, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Pensions, the Ministry 
of Mines, and certain other analogous Departments functioning 
in Wales. So far from causing an increase in administrative costs, 
it might well bring about economies in this field, but it would help 
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to avoid that tincture of the Circumlocution Office which sometimes 
invades departmental administration and to ensure more adequate 
co-operation between the several Ministries in their work for child 
welfare. 


Definition of Child Welfare 


Here it becomes necessary to attempt to define this much- 
used but vague term. I should like to see it generally understood 
to mean those desiderate which the Declaration of Geneva places 
in the forefront of its catalogue of the rights of the child —the 
provision of “those things which are necessary for his normal 
development, both material and spiritual’. This covers all possible 
requirements of physical and psychological health and intellectual 
culture and, since necessity varies with environment and circum- 
stance, of the reparation of privation and deficiency in these 
comprehensive realms. As it is, there is much confused thinking 
among English-speaking peoples as to what “Child Welfare’ is. 
The French ‘protection de l'enfance”’ and its other Latin equivalents 
is comprehensive, universally understood, and subject to no ambi- 
guity. But “child welfare’ means one thing in England, another 
in some of the British Dominions and something else in the United 
States, from one of whose constituent States I received, in reply 
to an enquiry not many years since, the official dictum: “We do 
not know what you mean by ‘child welfare’ ”’. 


I should like to see the Department of Childhood which some 
enlightened Government of the future will set up take as its 
province all the needs of the child which are specified in the 
Declaration of Geneva. It might well do so, for this Declaration 
—given to the world by the founder of the Save the Children Fund 
—has received the endorsement of the Prime Minister and has 
been adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations as the 
League's “Charter of Child Welfare’ with the recommendation 
that States-Members shall ‘apply its principles in their work for 
the protection of childhood”’. 


Special Departments in Other Countries 


We are not without examples, in other lands, of Ministries 
and Government Departments, created for the specific purpose of 
promoting the welfare of children. The outstanding example is 
the Federal Children’s Bureau of the United States, established: in 
1912 under what was then the Department of Commerce and 
Labour, now the Department of Labour. The Bureau was directed 
by statute to investigate and report upon “‘all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life among all classes of our 
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people’, subjects especially mentioned being “infant mortality 
the birth-rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous 
occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employment, legis- 
lation affecting children in the several states and territories’. The 
Bureau therefore covers all the major concerns of the State relevant 
to the welfare of its children except education. 


Another notable example, with a comprehensive scope dut 
again omitting education, is the Brazilian “Department to be 
Creanca’’ (Department of Child Welfare) which is mandated by 
Presidential Decree of 1920 “to keep a register of institutions, both 
official and private; to study legislation which directly or indirectly 
affects the child; to undertake social and demographic study and 
to bring the results before the authorities; to promote education 
in child hygiene, etc.; to study methods of protecting children in 
schools, factories, etc.; to study the problems of delinquent and 
deserted children and those who have drunken or immoral parents; 
to encourage the foundation of societies for helping poor mothers 
and children; and to bring to the notice of the competent authori- 
ties cases of cruelty to children’. 


Peru is about to create a Ministry of Childhood, and Uruguay 
had one from March, 1933, to April, 1934, but it was then abandoned 
in favour of a more modest Council of the Child which has the 
function of “the protection of children, both in the spheres of 
health and of justice’’. 

Among other things, as Dr. Carlos A. Bambaren, of Lima 
recently pointed out in the “Bulletin” of the American Institute of 
Child Welfare, food distributions, adoptions, the prohibition of the 
employment of minors and of the ill-treatment of children physically 
mentally or morally, and laws concerning abandonment of the 
family will be carried out in accordance with the Declaration of 
Geneva. Maternal welfare work will go on in conjunction with 
infant welfare. The children will have legal protection when 
abandoned or in material or moral danger. Preventive work is 
concerned with improving conditions of family life, in which in 
some cases State intervention is found to be necessary. Medical 
aid will be given both in the cities and in rural districts, where 
State assistance is often called for. 


Conclusion 


The creation of the Ministry of Health in this country and the 
co-ordination of its work for children with the medical work of the 
Board of Education have indicated advantages which accrue to 
the child from such co-operation. As Sir George Newman said, 
not many years ago, in one of his Annual Reports as Chief Medical 
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Officer of the Board of Education—an office with which he doubled 
(as his successor does) that of Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health: “The child leaving school at fourteen is better physically 
in every way than was the leaver of twenty years ago. He has 
improved in weight, in height, in cleanliness, in educability, and 
he is less handicapped than formerly in obtaining and keeping 
employment”. It can hardly be questioned that for that result, 
no little credit is due to the liaison which has been established 
between the two Ministries concerned. How great might be the 
consummation if the same principle could be applied to the 
co-ordination of the diverse activities in relation to children of the 
Board of Education (for I would not exclude education, as they 
have in the United States and in the other countries quoted), the 
Home Office, and all the other Ministries to which I have referred. 


Last year, the Government appointed a Minister for the 
Co-ordination of Defence to promote preparations for war, and 
far-reaching co-ordination in the mining industry was embarked 
upon. Within a few months, we are to see the transfer of the 
trunk roads of the country to the Ministry of Transport in order 
that control of them may be more effective. If it is a good thing 
to promote unification of control and co-ordination of effort for the 
prosecution of war and for the convenience of commerce and the 
enjoyment of the countryside, how much more important to secure 
such co-ordination through a State Department of Childhood for 
the promotion of the welfare of those into whose hands the 
destinies of the race will, ere many years, be confided. 
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RECENT CHILD PROTECTION MEASURES IN SPAIN 


BBVvEN war-torn Spain reported progress in its legislation for 

the protection of children and minors at the recent meeting 
of the Social Questions Section of the League of Nations. Mme. 
Huici, Spanish Government delegate, stated that the study of 
various legislative measures previously embarked upon has con- 
tinued “in spite of the heavy practical responsibilities imposed 
upon it by circumstances’. She also described emergency place- 
ment programmes for refuge children in colonies and foster homes. 
The following extracts are quoted from her report : 


New Laws 


“By a decree of January 4th, 1937, approved by the Cortes, 
the guardianship of minors under 18 years of age, who have been 
abandoned or are in moral danger, was vested in the Higher Council 
for the Protection of Minors, henceforward to be known as the 
National Council for the Guardianship of Minors. 


“This body will be actively concerned with all matters con- 
nected with the guardianship of minors, the appointment of 
guardians, the supervision of accounts, etc. and disputes regarding 
the recognition of children under age, affiliation and the divorce 
or separation of married couples with children under age. 


‘In short, a special body has been set up for the legal protection 
of minors, and the regulations in application of the decree are now 
under consideration. 

‘A decree dated February 3rd deals with the civil capacity of 
women; henceforward a mother will enjoy the same rights as the 
father in respect of the children of their union, and pending the 
constitution of special family tribunals any disputes will be settled 
by the ordinary courts of first instance. 

“The organization of special family tribunals is already under 
consideration. 

‘Though the civil capacity of women is recognised in principle 
by the Constitution of the Spanish Republic, it had never been 
made effective pending the introduction of special laws; these, 
however, were anticipated by recent events, and as a result women 
now enjoy full rights and are given a full share in all branches of 
Spanish life. The decree in question therefore merely recognises 
de jure an existing situation. 

‘In the exercise of the powers vested in it by its Charter, the 
autonomous Government of Catalonia has introduced legislation 
which makes fundamental changes in the traditional family law. 
Henceforward majority will be attained at the age of 18 and women 
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will enjoy full civil capacity. The law of adoption has also been 
changed; in future, persons of full age will be able to adopt children 
irrespective of the conditions laid down by the Spanish Civil Code 
and adoption will no longer be irrevocable. 


Practical Problems 


“As a result of the war the Spanish Government has been 
faced with heavy responsibilities in the matter of the protection of 
children, more particularly by the two grave problems of 1) their 
evacuation from the war zone, and 2) provision for their needs 
after evacuation. 

‘In the early days of August 1936 thousands of refugee families 
began to stream into the large cities in the centre of Spain, and 
Madrid in particular, from the war areas in the south and west of 
the country. Groups of children stricken with terror at the death 
of their relatives fled from their homes in the villages and sought 
refuge in Madrid. For these thousands of children homes had to 
be hastily improvised. 

“From September onwards, children’s homes, or colonies as 
they were called, were organised along the Mediterranean coast 
where, in groups of from 40 to 50 and in some cases from 100 to 
150, they are cared for by expert staff and voluntary helpers. 


“By November, however, the fighting had drawn nearer and 
it became necessary to evacuate the population of Madrid, which 
had been swollen by the arrival of refugees from other districts. 
As a result, some 100,000 children had to be rapidly transferred 
to the Mediterranean provinces, where they were boarded out in 
families which had previously offered to take them in. 

“Experience of the two systems of children’s colonies and 
boardingout in families has shown that the latter is easier to work 
and can be much more rapidly and economically organised; in an 
emergency it is possible under that system to provide for large 
numbers of children without any apparent disturbance of local 
conditions or additional cost. 

“The organisation of colonies requires roomy, though not too 
roomy, premises, and specialised staff which cannot always be 
obtained on a voluntary basis—all of which entail considerable 
expenditure. 

‘‘Nevertheless, it has been found in practice that the grouping 
of children in colonies is much more satisfactory than boarding-out 
in families, and the thousands of children who were originally provid- 
ed for by the latter method are now gradually to be organised into 
groups of not more than 50. 
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“In these groups, with their own medical and teaching staffs 
the children can develop more satisfactorily than in private families, 
in which, in spite of great good will, there have been many cases 
of incompatibility with resultant unhappiness and complaints; in 
the case of some particularly sensitive children, moreover, boarding- 
out has even led to serious nervous trouble. 


“The children’s colonies have been set up in country houses 
made over by their owners, or in the latters’ absence, requisitioned 
by the Government. 


Foreign Assistance to Spanish Children 


“Various international associations and organisations in a 
number of countries have offered the Spanish Government assistance 
for children, and have sent food and medical supplies or offered to 
find children adoptive homes in private families. Organisations of 
Spanish residents in certain French and Belgian towns have raised 
funds by voluntary subscription, and with the assistance of various 
bodies have organised homes or colonies for small groups of Spanish 
children. 


“The Spanish Government is profoundly grateful for these 
marks of international solidarity, which have certainly proved of 
the greatest assistance. As regards the sending of Spanish children 
to foreign countries, on the other hand, it has been obliged to make 
certain reservations. The above-mentioned drawbacks of boarding- 
out in private families are increased by differences of language, so 
that incompatibility may be even more pronounced. For these 
reasons the Government has not favoured the expatriation of 
children on a large scale and has only sent children to the colonies 
hitherto set up in certain French and Belgian cities.” 
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QUEBEC PASSES MOTHERS ALLOWANCE ACT 


C—O April 14th Assent was given to Quebec’s new Mothers 

Allowance legislation, the “Needy Mothers Assistance Act’’. 
Mothers with at least two children under sixteen living with her, 
are eligible for assistance if they can give satisfaction of competence 
to care for the children. The allowance will be given to women 
who are widowed, or whose husbands are hospitalized on account 
of mental disorder. 

The text of the Act is very brief and the establishment of an 
administrative body and the scale of allowances to be paid have 
been left to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The following is 
quoted from the text of the Act: 

“The expenses necessitated by the carrying out of this Act 
shall be paid out of the consolidated revenue. 

‘The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, however, authorize 
the Provincial Treasurer to borrow, for a period not exceeding 
thirty years and at rates of interest not exceeding four per cent per 
annum, the amounts required for the payment of such extraordinary 
expenses.’ 

‘The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may entrust the adminis- 
tration of this Act: 


(a) to a body created by him for such purpose under such name 
as he may designate, or 

(b) to an already-existing body, under whatever name desig- 
nated, or 

(c) to a member of the Executive Council charged with the 
administration of a Department. 


‘The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may adopt, amend or 
repeal such regulations as he may deem useful for the carrying out 
of this act, and especially he may: 


(a) adopt rules for the internal government of the body contem- 
plated in paragraph a. 

(b) fix the bases for allowances according to the number of 
children, their ages, their needs and those of their mother 
or grandmother, as the case may be, and any other circum- 
stance which he deems expedient to consider for deter- 
mining the amounts to grant; 

(c) establish a minimum basis and a maximum limit for the 
allowances; 

(d) prescribe the form and manner of transmitting an appli- 
cation for an allowance and the evidence to accompany it; 
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(e) determine the procedure for the examination, proof, 
hearing and deciding of applications for allowances; 


(f) fix the time and mode of payment of allowances; 


(g) provide for the notifying of the organization, in the case 
of the death of any person receiving an allowance or of 
any of such person's children.”’ 


It is obvious that the administration of the Act will depend 
upon the body entrusted with this responsibility. The Act itself 
allows for an interpretation to meet the problem as seen by this 
body. 
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NEWS NOTES 
MONTREAL JEWISH AGENCIES CELEBRATE CORONATION DAY 


ORONATION Day was brightened for many “‘shut-ins’” and 
distressed families under the care of constituent societies 
of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies in Montreal. With 
souvenir menus and programmes adorned with pictures of the 
Royal Family to cherish as keepsakes, and with prayers and 
addresses suitable to the occasion, Coronation dinners were held 
in the Mount Sinai Sanatorium, the Hebrew Old People’s and 
Sheltering Home, the Hebrew Orphans’ Home and Neighbourhood 
House settlement. There was also a Coronation party for six 
hundred children of the settlement and a Coronation button for 
each one. The patients in the Sanatorium all received flowers. 
Families under the care of the Family Welfare Department all 
received a remembrance accompanied by a special souvenir card 
to enable them to provide a special Coronation dinner at home. 


* * * 


MONTREAL'S NEW CRAFT CENTER 


To carry on three amalgamated services for the handicapped, 
The Craft Center opened its doors in Montreal May Ist. The new 
agency has been formed by the amalgamation of the Occupational 
Therapy Department of the Victorian Order of Nurses, the 
Handicapped Workers Bureau (an employment and home craft 
agency) and the Industrial Institute for Epileptics, and brings to 
fruition a plan endorsed in principle several years ago by the organ- 
izations concerned and the Montreal Council of Social Agencies. 

The new center will provide bedside occupational therapy, 
curative workshop instruction, re-education, home craft work and 
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placement of the physically handicapped. The agency has been 
formed by a general committee composed of the members of the 
former boards of the three amalgamating services and an executive 
committee chosen by the general group will direct the work. 


Miss Amy de Brisay of the Occupational Therapy Department 
of the Toronto General Hospital has been loaned to the Montreal 
Committee for a period of several months to organize the work, and 
the former staff of the three services will continue in their respective 
departments of the new center. 


* * * 


THE GYMNAST 


With the March-April issue, ““The Gymnast’, official organ of 
British Columbia's Department of Recreation and Physical 
Education, suspends operation until the autumn. Circulated to a 
membership of more than 10,000, this is the second year of 
publication of this little news sheet devoted to the interests of 
physical education in British Columbia. Mr. Ian Eisenhardt is 
Director of the Department which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Education and Provincial Secretary. 


* * * 


MONTREAL FRENCH CHARITIES EXCEED OBJECTIVE IN 
SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 

On April 27th the annual spring campaign of the Federation 
of French-Canadian Charities of Montreal closed with a reported 
total of $380,212 or 100.2 per cent of the objective. The campaign 
total for 1937 represents an increase of $30,257 over the total raised 
a year ago and much of the improvement was due to a manifest 
strengthening of the parish teams which passed their objective by 
more than $13,000. 


At the closing meeting Hon. P. R. du Tremblay, president of 
the Federation, paid tribute to the brilliant campaigning of Ernest 
Gohier, campaign chairman, and Mme. Francois Faure, women's 
chairman. 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SERVICES FOR CHILD WELFARE 


UNDER the auspices of the United States Children’s Bureau, 

about seventy persons engaged in public or private child 
welfare activities participated in a special conference on April 9th 
and 10th on “Public and Private Services for Child Welfare’’. 


The scope of state and local child welfare activities, the con- 
tribution of private child welfare organizations, and co-operation 
between public and private agencies were the three subjects under 
discussion at this conference. The premises of discussion were as 
follows: 


In every State there should te a comprehensive programme 
of child welfare. Extension of toth public and private services 
is necessary in many areas where adequate resources for case 
work dnd foster care do not now exist. Private agencies 
operating under approved standards should have the fullest 
opportunity for development. Good public service should be 
fostered by good private service. 


A programme for child welfare should include facilities 
for home conservation, child protection, and appropriate forms 
of care for all children in need—dependent, neglected, delin- 
quent, and handicapped. 


Adequate community provision for family relief and service 
should be promoted as a foundation for a child welfare pro- 
gramme. 


While it was the sense of the meeting that many of the questions 
raised could not be decided in final form, inasmuch as new pro- 
grammes are developing which will have to be adapted to varying 
conditions and stages of progress, it was agreed that certain state- 
ments could be made representing trends of thought at the present 
time, and it was felt they might be of service in guiding develop- 
ments in the immediate future. 
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An Editing Committee prepared the following summary of 
statements which had the general acceptance of the Conference 
which the editors of “CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE” believe 
will be of deep interest to Canadian child welfare workers: 


Scope of State and Local Public Child-Welfare Activities 


State welfare departments should promote good standards of 
service in public and private agencies and should encourage the 
development of social-welfare activities that will conserve homes 
and make available for all children in need the kinds of service they 
require. 

The trend is toward localization in County units and away from 
centralization in State welfare departments of direct care for depen- 
dent and neglected children in foster homes or institutions. 


Development of case-work service for children should be 
related to the local community, both for the sake of stimulating 
activities looking toward the prevention and early treatment of 
dependency, neglect and delinquency, and for the purpose of 
encouraging in local units a sense of responsibility for the organ- 
ization of their resources. 

State leadership and supervision are needed everywhere. In 
some States, at least, State financial cooperation, with local areas 
in providing services or maintenance, or both, is necessary. The 
type of local unit—whether town, city, county or region—in which 
the service is to be developed, and the relationship between the 
local unit and the State, will necessarily vary in different parts of 
the country. 

Provision for adequate case-work service to children in their 
own homes should receive the chief emphasis in a community child 
welfare program, and should be closely related to other forms of aid 
and service to families and children. 


As local public case-work service for children becomes firmly 
established, the trend should be away from the necessity of court 
commitment as a requisite for public care of destitute children. 
In many parts of the country at the present time, however, such 
court action still is necessary. In any event, adequate social 
investigation and supervision of children should be available, and 
close working arrangements should be developed between juvenile 
courts and local public-welfare authorities. Court adjudication 
is generally advisable in cases of neglect, and is necessary where 
permanent change of guardianship is contemplated. 

It is the responsibility of the State welfare department to see 
that proper standards of child-placing are developed and followed 


by local units. 
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Relationships between public assistance, especially aid to 
dependent children, and foster care services should receive special 


attention from the State administrative agencies responsible for 
such services. 


The transfer of a child from his own home to a foster home or 
an institution, or from foster home care or institutional care to 
his own home or to a relative’s home, must be handled on the basis 
of the most skilled case-work service available. Decision as to 
transfer of a child from foster care should be made only after con- 
sultation with those in whose charge he is, and on the basis of the 
best interests of the child. 


It is important that public and private agencies should co- 
operate in developing agreements and procedures with reference to 
these special problems of child care. In some States special study 
of the incidence and solution of these problems may be advisable. 


The child-welfare services made available under the Social 
Security Act are not to be considered as a duplicating service in any 


field, but as a means of stimulating and utilizing all possible 
resources. 


The successful administration of services to children is depen- 
dent upon the quality of personnel in all units of service. All 
public-spirited citizens have an interest in the selection and main- 
tenance of competent personnel in both public and private service. 
The establishment and maintenance of efficient merit systems is 
essential to the achievement of this aim in the public service. 


Contribution of Private Child-Welfare Organisations 


Private resources for case-work and child-protective services 
for dependent and neglected children in their own homes and for 
foster-home care and institutional care are available in varying 
degrees in different parts of the country; the extent to which they 
reach rural areas and all types of children in need varies greatly. 
Services by private agencies are more generally available in cities 
than in rural districts. In some States sectarian and non-sectarian 
organizations whose work covers a State-wide or regional area are 
reaching a considerable proportion of the rural population. Insti- 
tutions and child-placing agencies in urban areas often serve 
adjacent rural territory. 


The resources for service to children should be canvassed 
carefully, with special attention to the possibility of their extension 
to rural areas, and public and private agencies should collaborate 
in the development of comprehensive child-welfare programs. It 
is desirable that both public and private agencies be encouraged 
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to participate in the extension of child-welfare activities to 
uncovered areas. 


In planning State and local programs, both public and private, 
special attention should be given to providing adequate facilities 
for medical, mental and social diagnosis. As these facilities are 
developed and extended, there will be increasing realization that 
decision as to the particular type of care and the particular agency 
or institution to be utilized must be determined for each individual 
on a case-work basis. 

The extension of case-work services for children is bringing to 
light the urgent, need for development of more adequate Statewide 
provision for the care of children who are handicapped by reason of 
mental deficiency or mental disturbance. The resources of existing 
public and private organizations and provision for proper school 
facilities should be considered in developing such programs. 

It is desirable that special demonstrations or experiments 
should be undertaken to ascertain the feasibility of boarding-home 
care for certain types of mentally defective children. Such care 
should be provided for a child only after it has been determined 
that care in his own home under supervision is not practicable. 
A demonstration should be based on careful selection of cases, 
qualified staff, reasonable case loads, adequate rates of board, and 
availability of medical and psychological services and of educa- 
tional and vocational facilities adapted to the needs of the children. 

There is great need for the development of institutional or 
foster-home resources or other specialized programs for children 
with physical handicaps, such as diabetic, cardiac, and orthopedic 
conditions, and venereal disease. More flexible policies in existing 
agencies would provide for many of these handicapped. children. 

Adequate standards for the care of these children should be 
developed. In determining the type of care to be given, the 
facilities that are available or that can be made available for medical 
care and educational opportunities should be taken into consideration. 


Cooperation Between Public and Private Agencies 


Public and private child welfare and family-welfare organiza- 
tions are jointly responsible for interpreting to the public the needs 
of children and the social cost of failure to meet these needs 
adequately. Responsibility rests upon citizens, as tax payers and 
as contributors, to support both public and private services for 
children in their own homes and for children under the care of 
agencies and institutions. 


A mutual obligation rests upon public and private agencies for 
the development of adequate standards of service. 
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It is the responsibility of public officials to search out children 
in need and to provide care suited to the individual child, either 
directly or through authorized agencies. In every State a com- 
petent State welfare department should determine which agencies, 
public and private, are maintaining standards required for good 
service to children. The State's approval of standards of care 
should be required for all agencies caring for children at public 
expense. 


Acceptance by a private agency of a child who is a public 
charge should be by mutual agreement between the public agency 
and the receiving agency. 


In applying this principle there should be agreement in each 
case between the public agency and the private agency that the 
care to be provided is the best that is available in the light of the 
child’s particular needs. The responsibility of the public agency 
to plan jointly with the private agency for the child and his family 
should continue at least as long as it authorizes public funds for 
the care of the child. Termination of care by the private agency 
should be decided upon in conference between the two agencies. 


Apportionment of financial responsibility hetween public and 
private agencies should be considered in reldtion to the whole 
child-welfare program. Adequate financial support should be 
secured for both public and private agencies in order to make 
possible the development and maintenance of acceptable standards. 


Where public funds are paid to private agencies, they should 
be authorized on a per capita per diem basis for service rendered to 
individual children, and should, as nearly as possible, cover main- 
tenance costs. In some instances private agencies should provide 
certain types of care out of their own funds for children who are 
public wards. 


Understanding of financial needs for child welfare will be 
promoted if agency budgets make clearly apparent the sources 
from which funds are derived and the extent to which private 
agencies are supplying part of the cost of care for public wards. 


Much good would result from careful study of the relative 
advantages or disadvantages of various forms of financial relation- 
ships between public and private agencies. 


Public and private child-welfare organizations have the com- 
mon task of securing for every child in need of service his rights to 
the closest possible approximation of normal home life, to religious 
and moral training, to understanding and guarding of his personality 
and to opportunities for health protection, education and recreation. 
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Participation of executives of public and private agencies is 
desirable in planning ways and means by which these objectives 
may be attained. This should be accompanied by such super- 
vision and training of staff as will develop in the entire personnel 
understanding and appreciation of these fundamental principles 
of child welfare. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DAY NURSERY FOSTER HOME 
INTEREST GROUPS 


The editors of Child and Family Welfare are indebted to 
Miss Margaret Nellis Thomson, Head Worker, Vancouver Day 
Nursery Association for the following notes on an interesting new 
project in Vancouver : 

The Vancouver Day Nursery is this year attempting a new 
project in the field of Foster Home Day care. Interest Groups 
are being organized in a few of the larger foster homes as an 
experiment. This work is being undertaken by the Junior League. 
The plan was adopted more as an interest for the children than as 
an intensive developmental kindergarten program. It is felt that 
the lack of kindergarten work to employ and interest the children 
is one disadvantage of the foster home system. The children, 
particularly in the rainy seasons, are at a loss to know how to 
amuse themselves. Visits to foster homes reveal children hanging 
on to foster mother’s skirts or sitting on the floor tearing up news- 
papers. Consequently, it is with a view to supplying constructive 
occupation for the children that the play groups are being developed. 

The aim of the Group undertaking this work is to broaden the 
children’s knowledge of every day objects and happenings. A 
large percentage of the children in our care live in rooming house 
districts. As a result their experience with the world outside the 
immediate neighborhood is very restricted. Few of the children 
are even aware of the nursery rhymes. 

The equipment is far from elaborate and at present consists 
of large blocks, picture books such as those illustrating the nursery 
rhymes and depicting farm life, paste, colored paper and scissors. 
Games in the open air are indulged in on days when the weather 
permits. 

The foster mothers have been most co-operative in this under- 
taking, and are always on hand if their assistance is needed. 


The keen expectancy with which the children anticipate their 
classes is indicative of the success to date of our project. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


MONTREAL CHARITIES HARASSED 
BY RESIDENCE DIFFICULTIES 


JOROBLEMS arising from the lack of any uniform residence 

ruling in the Province of Quebec were stressed in a recent 
communication from the Family Welfare Association of Montreal 
to a civic committee investigating the administration of unemploy- 
ment relief and a number of suggestions, based on policies now 
followed in Ontario municipalities, were submitted for consideration. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from the section of the report 
dealing with residence difficulties : 

‘The regulation in force at the present time in Montreal reads 
—"In order to obtain assistance from the Unemployment Relief 
Commission, the applicant must have resided in Montreal on May 
Ist, 1934." 

“It is stated that this residence qualification was set by the 
City of Montreal to protect the relief rolls from outsiders who 
may have drifted into the City from those smaller towns and rural 
centres which have set up no administrative machinery for dealing 
with their own local unemployed. 

“The result has been that families without the Montreal 
residence qualification have been forced back on private charity 
to be dealt with. The Association's policy has been to refuse 
assistance to persons who had legal residence elsewhere, referring 
same to the Municipal Assistance Department for repatriation. In 
many cases the Department had not sufficient funds at its disposal 
to carry out such a plan and the families were assisted by private 
citizens until, in due course, they lost residence qualification 
everywhere. 

“The Family Welfare Association has just completed a study 
of the families it has dealt with because of lack of this residence 
qualification and found that while 17% came from Ontario, 62% 
of the group had previously resided within the Province of Quebec. 
Of these 36% had moved back and forth between Montreal, Verdun 
Westmount, Outremont or other adjoining districts (St. Lambert, 
Longueuil, Montreal North). 


“It was found that no two municipalities on the Island of 
Montreal or immediately adjacent thereto have the same qualifications 
for legal residence for unemployment relief. 
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“Verdun and Westmount, for instance, both established a 
residence requirement of one year. But while one cannot gain 
legal residence in Westmount until the completion of one year, it 
can be lost through one day's removal. 

‘Many of the families moved on the first of May each year in 
order to be nearer work in Montreal, only to find same was of a 
temporary character and so inadvertently disqualified themselves 
for relief when they again became unemployed. 25% thus found 
themselves without legal residence anywhere, yet 75% had at the 
time of their application to the Association been less than one 
year in Montreal. 

“It must be remembered, however, that though ineligible for 
unemployment relief in Montreal, these families after six months 
became a charge on Montreal if hospitalized through sickness. 

“That this question is of vital importance to the private 
charities is shown by the fact that the Family Welfare Association 
alone dealt with 240 families in 1935, 187 families in 1936, and 104 
during the first three months of 1937 and $33,332 was expended in 
relief during the past two and one quarter years. All of this should 
have been paid out of Government funds. 


Suggestions re Residence Qualification 


(1) That the Provincial Government be asked to fix a residence 
qualification for unemployment relief to be accepted by 
all municipalities in the Province of Quebec. 

(2) That a municipality be required to give relief when needed 
to unemployed persons legally resident within its bound- 
aries. 

(3) That in the event of a person who has removed from his 
municipality legal residence applying for relief elsewhere, 
the cost of his return to his legal domicile shall be refunded 
by the municipality of legal residence. 

(4) That where repatriation is not possible or desirable, the 
municipality of legal residence shall be liable for the cost 
of direct relief of such person or persons. 

(5) That municipalities shall be required to register persons 
applying for relief and issue a dated residence certificate 
card, which must be produced by applicants when apply- 
ing for relief elsewhere and be restamped. 

(6) That persons without legal residence in the Province of 
Quebec be repatriated to their place of legal residence by 
the Department of Municipal Assistance, which should be 
responsible for establishing same. 
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(7) That the City Council be asked to provide the necessary 
funds to the Department of Municipal Assistance to 
carry out the suggestion made in (6). 

(8) That pending action being taken by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, as suggested in (1), the City of Montreal revise its 
residence qualification to twelve consecutive months 
residence.” 


NEWS NOTES—Continued from page 26. 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Social Work Year Book, 1937—A Description of Organized 
Activities in Social Work and in Related Fields, published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, price $4.00. 

Under the editorial guidance of Russell H. Kurtz and a 
distinguished Advisory Committee, the volume of the Social Work 
Year Book for 1937 has recently made its appearance and includes 
contributions by 120 authorities dealing with the history, recent 
progress, and present status of social work in its many branches. 

Appearing biennally and reporting current status rather than 
merely the events of recent months, the publication is less a year 
bOok than a concise encyclopedia periodically revised. The present 


volume is the fourth, the earlier issues being published in 1930, 
1933 and 1935 under the editorship of Fred S. Hall. 


Topical articles cover all the familiar fields of general or 
specialized interest such as Family Social Work, Community Chests, 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts, Probation, Mental Hygiene, 
Labor Legislation, Settlements, and Unemployment Relief. They 
include also such related topics as Youth Programs, Medical Care, 
Health Insurance, Social Legislation, Unemployment Insurance, 
Workers’ Education, and Civil Liberties. 

The present volume gives particular consideration to the field 
of public welfare administration, as would be expected in view of 
the tremendous change and adjustment with the social security 
and public assistance measures since April 1935. The articles are 
classified under topical titles in eleven groups, and outstanding 
authorities in all instances have contributed the articles in their 
own sphere of competence. The historical matter is confined 
largely to the United States, but the principles, and in many cases 
the story of development, are, of course, very similar to our own 
in Canada. The topical articles are so written as to be helpful to 
lay as well as professional people. 


Part II is a directory of national and state agencies (both 
public and private), listing 395 national agencies, 573 public state 
agencies and 51 state-wide private agencies. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 








THE PUBLIC DEPARTMENT 


Its organization and administration 


GO] HE public department, as its title indicates, 
is that organization through which a ser- 

vice or group of services operate and which are 

financed by public funds, i.e., from taxation. 







I think there is little argument contrary to 
the belief that such an organization must be ad- 
ministered by a governmental body, federal, pro- 
vincial or municipal as the case may be, 
or by a board of the appointment of one 
of these and at its recall. Boards appoint- 
ed by governmental bodies, under enab- 
ling or specific legislation, for such work 
may guard against political interference 
and damage, especially in the municipal 
arena of more volatile politics. I would 
urge that any citizens considering service 
on such boards and political representa- 
tives considering their appointment, should seriously consider the 
need of a defined responsibility and while enabling provincial legis- 
lation does not exist, stating more positively the powers and respon- 
sibilities of such a body and that by-laws should state that respon- 
sibility. 

Can we assume, to begin with, that the public welfare depart- 
ment has responsibilities in most municipalities not only for the 
administration of assistance to families in their homes but also 
the supervision of grants which may be given to private institutions 
or organizations, for the supervision of certain statutory obligations 
as, for instance, the municipal or provincial responsibility under 
such legislation as Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances, Child 
Care, and usually such an officer has responsibility for burials of 
people who have become dependent. The responsibility which I 
have described is, of course, just a minimum responsibility to most 
public department and chief executives. I would suggest that 
too often the work in such a department is left as the extra job of 
the accountant or chief bookkeeper or maybe a retired and weary 
gentleman from some other work who is co—opted into half-time. 
Too often the civic authorities do not take this department of 
work seriously and probably a large proportion of the increase in 
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our costs and worries have some relationship to this fundamental 
problem. 

The chief officer in this department, who in some cases may be 
the only official, should be a person of education, strong personality 
and having a thorough knowledge of the statutes and regulations 
under which his department operates. He should be capable of 
understanding the fields of health, child care, etc., which have 
close relationship to his own department. It is a penny-wise policy 
to restrict the services, for instance, in relief only to push up the 
costs in health. This person should be one without political bias, 
a person with knowledge of people and the ability to work well 
and to understand a wide variety of people. 

The accounting for the department should be supervised at 
least by a competent accountant. It should be declared by a 
competent person to be adequate. The accounting should be regular. 


If the public department, as is most often the case, has 
responsibilities which require more than one official, the first likely 
divisions of responsibility would be between accounting and investi- 
gation. A further breakdown would separate for special attention 
relief as against the other social cares as, for instance, Mothers’ 
Allowances, Old Age Pensions, etc. All staff should be chosen for 
qualification in the specific department of the work which they are 
to undertake. If responsibility is being assumed by this department 
for some sort of case work or follow-up supervision, then people 
adequate to do the work should be chosen. That member of the 
staff who, for instance, prepares reports to mental institutions and 
presents patients for acceptance to mental institutions, should be 
a person with medical and social training or her work may be a 
waste and not an asset to the institution. 

The officer in charge of this more grown-up public department 
should have the responsibility and backing of his work. If, as the 
department develops, it seems that the chief officer, who probably 
previously capable, is not able for this larger responsibility, this 
fact should be faced honestly and in fairness to him and the com- 
munity. More than once during the past five or six years, public 
officials who have given loyal and faithful service have been thrust 
forward into positions of leadership in large organizations because 
of their sudden growth. The officer who had been capable, in train- 
ing and experience, to handle the smaller organization, and who 
probably did not realize the nature of the increased responsibility 
has too often failed. The experience of failure has been an unfair 
deal to him and has been costly to the community. 

As the services of both the public department and of other 
organizations in the community are enlarged, so does the need of 
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some sort of community planning become more obviously necessary. 
Membership in a central planning committee or council of social 
agencies is an essential part of the policy in any public department. 
The policy of the public department, describing its field of service 
and its extent of assistance, should be defined in order that 
privately financed services may neither overlap nor underlap in 
the programme that they plan for themselves. Public departments 
must of necessity avoid assuming responsibility for services which 
are not acceptable to the majority of the community. Public 
departments cannot, as Mr. Swift has recently said, travel very 
far ahead or lag far behind public opinion. 


Since taxation seems the fairest way of charging costs of 
service to the community, the public department should, it seems, 
carry as large a proportion of this responsibility as is allowed by 
the public opinion of the community. That a public department, 
above all others, should use the social service exchange provided 
by the community seems to me to go without saying. The public 
department usually carries responsibility for a larger number of 
families than any other agency. The danger of overlapping with 
other services or of private money being wasted, of overlapping 
with the public department's work, and the possibility of the use 
of aliases, etc. which exchange staffs can so much more readily 
detect, should be guarded against by this simple method. This 
brings up the question of records which a public department should 
keep. Accounting records, of course, will be demanded by an 
adequate accountant in charge. Records of service and relief to 
individual families should be sufficient to make possible at any 
time reports to other social agencies and a sharing of information 
to avoid the necessity of two social workers unnecessarily covering 
the same field. 


As a rule, the public department in its relief work assumes 
responsibility at least for assistance to families in the way of relief 
in their own homes. In May of 1933, relief officers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in Canada came to meet at a conference 
called by the Canadian Welfare Council in Ottawa. Discussion 
there in regard to public welfare administration was intensive and 
certainly described a wealth of experience in a variety of com- 
munities. That conference approved the policy that organizations 
assuming responsibility for relief assistance should assure that, 
first of all, this is adequate in amount; second, promptly available; 
third, continuous and certain while need lasts; fourth, adapted to 
individual need; fifth, flexible in character; sixth, administered 
with due regard both to the maintenance of self-respect in the 
recipient and to the protection of the community. 
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Now, it should be first of all emphasized that we have 
discussed the matter of staff and emphasized the need of adequate 
staff there, and so we are assuming that contacts in the homes of 
families receiving assistance have been adequate to ascertain the 
degree of need. If relief is given carelessly and inadequately, I 
can assume that one of two conditions exist, i.e., that the family 
did not need the relief at all, if it is satisfied with inadequate assist- 
ance, and so the department should not have expended even that 
part and thus encourage dependency, or that the family needed 
the assistance but this experience of asking and being questioned 
and getting inadequate assistance to provide protection against ill 
health has proved degrading to them and a so-called social agency 
has contributed to break-down instead of social improvement. 

As I have said before, if the public department is assuming 
responsibility for a further step in care, i.e., a treatment of the 
social ills which are evident in certain families, personnel capable 
of giving this service properly should be chosen. It is more likely 
that the private family agency in most communities will be giving 
this service. It is impossible to discuss this subject without making 
some reference to those tremendous social costs of our continuing 
depression, The number of families and individuals needing assist- 
ance from the community in a financial or material way has jumped 
to eight, ten or more times that of more normal periods. Receiving 
assistance in food and shelter does not tell the final chapter of this 
story. In many many instances that family which has suffered 
economic strain for any period of time comes also to suffer health 
effects, to know nervous and mental derangement or near derange- 
ment, and comes to know a sense of failure and a loss of courage 
which is in turn reflected in certain home and family breakdowns. 

I do not think that necessarily it is the weakest people in the 
community who show these effects first; I do not think it is 
necessarily those who might have made the least contribution to 
society who earliest break up under this strain. Just as in resistance 
to certain illnesses we each have our degree of resistance, not 
necessarily on the basis of general physical health but on the basis 
of that particular resistance, so have these people varying degrees 
of resistance to the social pressures of dependency. 

Communities cannot carry on indefinitely disregarding the fact 
of social damage from economic dependence. If there is a social 
conscience we are already concerned, but whether or not we are 
concerned because of a sense of humanity, we must be concerned 
because of what it is doing to our community life. It is penny-wise 
to save on relief and spend in health; it is penny-wise to save on 
relief and health and pay in a degenerated society. 
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FRENCH-SPEAKING SERVICES 


LA COOPERATION ENTRE LE PERE ET LA MERE DE 
FAMILLE DANS L’OEUVRE DE L’EDUCATION 


MADAME PauL MarTEL, B.A. 


Connaissez-vous cette phrase de la Bruyére dans les Caractéres: 
“LES ENFANTS SONT HAUTAINS, DEDAIGNEUX, 
COLERES, ENVIEUX, CURIEUX, INTERESSES, PARESSEUX, 
VOLAGES, TIMIDES, INTEMPERANTS, MENTEURS, 
DISSIMULES.”’ 


Si ce jugement est exact, il faut vraiment aux parents un 


courage héroique, pour essayer de faire | éducation de semblables 
monstres. 


L’éducation, est une marche raisonnée que l'on suit pour 
arriver a un but, et ce but cest l’épanouissement des facultés 
physiques, intellectuelles et morales d'un enfant. Marche raisonnée 
oui, mais marche a petits pas bien comptés, bien mesurés, dont 
chacun nous éloigne ou nous approche du but proposé. Marche 
lente, pénible, parfois, et je serais tente de dire, dans un chemin 
montant, sablonneux, malaisé. 


Est-il si difficile d'élever un enfant? Nos grands-parents, qui 
je crois se sont assez bien acquittés de leur tache (est-il présomptueux 
de le dire nous-mémes) n'ont puisé leurs théories dans d'autres 
livres que leurs coeurs dévoués et leur jugement sain. De nos 
jours, l'éducation des tout-petits, méme dans la famille, fait l'objet 
d'études approfondies, de délibérations de congrés, de préoccupa- 
tions constantes de professeurs et de docteurs en pédagogie: Froebel, 
Montessori, |'Abbé Jean-Jean, Francisque Gay. 


L’Education Moderne 


Les heureux petits rois, les enfants modernes qui en sont | objet 
seront-ils plus parfaits que leurs devanceurs? Hatons-nous de dire, 
en attendant de répondre, quiils sont destinés davance a une 
concurrence plus Aapre dans le monde, et que leurs conditions de 
vie sont bien différentes. Et nous permettant d'appliquer aux 
enfants, ces paroles que son Eminence le Cardinal Verdier é€crivait 
au sujet de l'apostolat de la jeunesse, nous pouvons dire: “N’oublions 
pas en quel temps nous vivons. L’enfant d aujourd hui ne respire 
pas le méme air que ceux d’autrefois. Les choses qui |’entourent 
ne sont pas celles de jadis. Les impressions continues, pour la 
plupart inconscientes que font sur lui les objets qui l’entourent, 
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ces impressions qui 4 vrai dire, constituent peu a peu le tissu de 
son ame différent de celles qu’ont recgues ses ainés.”’ 


Comme le végétal est dans la graine d'ou il sortira, de méme 
les facultés intellectuelles et morales sont dés l’origine dans |’ Ame 
de l'enfant. Cest l'éducation qui les épanouira ou les atrophiera 
et ce dés les premiéres années de l’existence. Qui est chargé de 
diriger | €ducation des enfants? Nous répondons avec |'enseigne- 
ment de l|'Eglise et le droit naturel: Le pére et la mére conjointe- 
ment. 


Responsabilités des Parents 

Les parents doivent unir leurs efforts pour établir | autorité 
former la volonté, appliquer les récompenses ou les punitions, 
orienter les enfants vers les carriéres et seconder l'enseignement des 
professeurs. 


Que les péres et méres en soient convaincus, sur eux surtout 
reposent les destinées religieuses et sociales de leurs enfants. IIs 
sont responsables 4 Dieu. Celui qui accepte un dépdét doit le rendre 
en entier, sous peine sil le perd, de le remplacer. Le devoir des 
parents c'est de mettre les enfants en mesure de poursuivre un 
jour par eux-mémes leur véritable destinée. Ce devoir leur incombe 
a eux parce quiils sont les auteurs de cette vie qui commence, et 


qu ayant assumé la responsabilité de l’appeler 4 l'existence, ils ont 
par le fait méme accepté la tache de la protéger et de la guider 
jusqu’a ce quelle soit en état de se suffire a elle-méme. 

Nous lisons dans l’encyclique de sa Sainteté Pie X1, du 31 
décembre 1929, sur l'éducation chrétienne de la jeunesse; “‘la 
famille recoit immédiatement du créateur la mission et conséquem- 
ment le droit de donner | éducation 4 l'enfant. Les enfants sont 
quelquechose du pére, comme une extension de la _ personne 
paternelle, et pour parler en toute exactitude, ils entrent dans la 
société civile non pas par eux-mémes immédiatement, mais par 
l'intermédiaire de la communauté domestique dans laquelle ils 
sont nés.”’ 


L’accord entre les parents et le respect mutuel sont les premiéres 
conditions pour consolider |l’autorité. 

L’autorité est une influence prépondérante. Elle doit dominer, 
étre au-dessus de toute discussion, de toute division. Le pére et 
la mére doivent étre d’accord du moins pour les choses essentielles, 
dans leurs commandements ou leurs réprimandes. On cite ce 
trait d'une comédie, ot un valet entre en scéne portant un rouleau 
de papier sous chaque bras. Que portez-vous donc sous votre 
bras droit, lui demande-t-on? Des ordres dit-il, et sous votre bras 
gauche? Des contre-ordres, Monsieur, qui doivent annuler les 
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premiers. Ce spectacle se présente souvent dans nos familles. 
Comment voulez-vous qu'un enfant obéisse, quand il entend discuter 
par l'un les orders recgus de | autre. 


Et dailleurs dans nos foyers actuels chacun est-il toujours a 
son poste? Hélas combien est lointaine et effacée l'image de la 
famille traditionnelle de nos ancétres. 


Autrefois J 'agriculteur, le petit commergant, ou | ouvrier exercait 
son métier au milieu de sa famille. Tout le jour le pére et la mére 
réunis sous le méme toit, pouvaient échanger un bon mot, un 
sourire et entourés de leurs enfants distribuer aux uns et aux autres 
les conseils, les réprimandes, les bons exemples.—Aujourd'hui, le 
pére exerce au dehors son métier ou sa profession. Le bureau, 
l'atelier, le magasin 4 rayons le retiennent loin des siens et bien 
souvent le soir aprés un repas hatif, d'autres intérets, distractions 
ou réunions l’attirent hors de chez lui. La femme, restée seule au 
foyer sent retomber sur ses épaules tout le fardeau de |’éducation 
des enfants. Le pére devenu presque un étranger ne sait plus 
exercer son autorité si nécessaire pour approuver et renforcir les 
opinions de la mére. 


Le pére et la mére doivent assumer conjointement la 
responsabilité de l'éducation des enfants, garcons et filles, et tous 
deux en rendront compte devant Dieu. 


L’autorité dans |'admiration 
Il faut avant tout consolider | autorité. 


L'autorité doit étre fondée sur l’estime et l'admiration. Sachons 
mériter l’estime de nos enfants, revétir a leurs yeux la valeur 
incomparable. C'est une lourde tache mais il faut l’accomplir. 
Il faut étre l’asile sGr ot vient se confier l'enfant avec ses peines 
de tout age. II faut étre le bon conseil qui se prodigue 4 | occasion, 
et en méme temps le juge impartial qui sait appliquer les sanctions. 
Sachons user judicieusement des récompenses, ne pas les multiplier, 
mais récompenser surtout l’effort. En matiére d’éducation un des 
plus puissants facteurs est sans contredit l’exemple. Celui de la 
maitrise de soi et de la volonté raisonnable, triomphant des 
emportements de l’instinct, mais celui aussi de toutes les vertus 
dont on veut enrichir l'enfant. Si l'éducation requiert en effet de 
la part de ceux qui sy donnent, de l'unité et de la continuité de 
vues et daction, ne demande-t-elle pas surtout que leur vie 
confirme et renforce les legons de leur bouche? 

Permettez-moi d’ouvrir ici une parenthése et de vous dire un 
mot de ces méres imprudentes qui osent critiquer devant leurs 
enfants les ordres donnés par le pére, ou exposer celui-ci a étre 
jugé par sesenfants. Rappelons-nous la réponse du petit catéchisme: 
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Respecter ses péres et méres c'est les traiter avec toutes sortes 
d’égards supportant avec patience leurs infirmités et méme leurs 
défauts. Quelque soient ces défauts tachons de les laisser passer 
inapergus du moins devant la famille et nous les méres, essayons 
de remplir autant que possible prés du chef ce rdle de compagne 
et d'aide semblable a lui, réle qui se résume presque dans un joli 
mot que toute femme devrait mériter d’entendre sur les lévres de 


son mari “MA DAME DU BON CONSEIL.” 


La Puissance de la Volonté 


L’éducation doit cultiver aussi la volonté de facon a la rendre 
droite et forte. Un tel travail ira donc directement contre une 
maxime trés ancienne. ‘‘I] faut briser la volonté des enfants” 
Mais avec quoi l'enfant pratiquera-t-il la vertu plus tard sinon 
avec une volonté forte? Il ne faut donc pas la briser, mais la 
rendre robuste. Peu de défenses formelles mais trés précises. 
Des défenses trop nombreuses, 4 temps et a contre-temps risquent 
d’étouffer l'initiative. Il faut laisser 4 l'enfant l'occasion de prendre 
des décisions, de développer son énergie. La puissance de la 
volonté humaine est pour ainsi dire sans limites. Voyons un peu 
celle dont font preuve les hommes d'affaires, les conquérants, les 
inventeurs et les saints. 


Habituons les enfants 4 vouloir fermement une chose qui leur 


parait désirable, puis 4 prendre les moyens légitimes pour | obtenir. 


Certains parents, de nos jours, font de leurs enfants leurs 
conpagnons. La confiance y gagne sans doute. Liautorité y 
perd-elle? II serait difficile pour nous de répondre. La génération 
actuelle est en train de se former 4a cette école. Il y a toujours, a 
dit un auteur, une génération battue suivie d'une génération gatée, 
chacun trouvant qu'il a été mal élevé sempresse d'appliquer les 
principes contraires a ses enfants. Quelle que soit la part de 
vérité de cette observation, elle me fait songer en me rappelant 
les principes rigides qui ont présidé 4 la formation de nos devanciers, 
que les programmes actuels, 14 ot il y an a, donnent plus de latitude 
et développent plus linitiative. Les enfants, autrefois navaient 
pas le droit de parler 4 table, c était entendu, mais pas beaucoup 
ailleurs non plus; on les tolérait c était tout. De nos jours, on 
les encense, on les exalte, on fait admirer leurs petits talents, leurs 
bons mots; on leur donne une liberté beaucoup plus grande. Tout 
cela a pour effet de développer | individualisme, mais contribue 
aussi a developper la confiance en soi et |’aplomb. 


On se plaint encore, en notre vingtiéme siécle, que certains de 
nos jeunes, malgré leur apparente confiance, soient les victimes de 
““linferiority complex’. Il faudrait il me semble, pour combattre 
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cette inclinaison, donner trés t6t une liberté relative, surtout pour 
les jeux et les exercices physiques, tout en conservant une discipline 
rigide quant aux pratiques religieuses, l’;observance du dimanche 
etc. Il faudrait avant tout developper chez l'enfant le sens des 
responsabilités. Bien voir ce quon doit faire, vouloir le faire, et 
avoir la force de le faire—boussole, gouvernail, moteur, raison 
conscience, volonté—voila ce qui est avoir une personnalité. 


La Préparation Directe aux Carriéres 

Développer chez nos enfants la personnalité, c'est 1a, il me 
semble l’ambition légitime de tous les parents. L’enfant dont les 
gouts, les aptitudes, sont bien marqués, qui s est formé dans un 
milieu propre a les développer normalement, qui a de la volonté et 
de l énergie, en un mot qui est un homme complet, devra choisir 
ici-bas sa voie daprés ses aptitudes et ses ressources. L’enfant 
nest plus une chose dont les parents puissent disposer a leur gré. 
Dans le domaine du choix d'une carriére, l’action des parents 
sexercera beaucoup moins par voie de contrainte autoritaire que 
par voie d'affectueuse et suggestive persuasion. En régle générale, 
en effet et pour peu que le choix de l'enfant ne présente rien de 
téméraire ou d'immoral, il vaudra mieux ne pas le contrecarrer. 
Ne décidons pas trop facilement 4 l'avance que celui-ci entrera au 
cours classique, cet autre au cours commercial ou ailleurs, que ces 
derniers moins intelligents seront réservés a l agriculture ou 4a 
l'industrie, en vertu du préjugé stupide qui fait de l’agriculture ou 
du commerce, ou des métiers manuels des professions moins 
distinguées. Ecoutons cette pensée de Pascal: La chose la plus 
importante c'est le choix d'un métier bien souvent le hasard en 
dispose. Le pére et la mére devront unir leurs observations 
personnelles sur les godts, les dispositions des enfants avant de 
décider ensemble cette grave question, et si l’orgueuil maternel 
est peut -étre plu sexposé 4a se laisser éblouir par |’éclat d'une carriére 
brillante, il ne faut pas oublier que la psychologie féminine sait 
dans la plupart des cas devenir juste, et provoquer des confidences 
précieuses. 


Association des Parents et des Professeurs 

Un des plus puissants facteurs dans la préparation directe aux 
carriéres est l’école. L’école est un enseignement qui complete 
celui de la famille et le prolonge. Ce qui résulte de | essence méme 
du rapport de ces deux institutions, c'est que, pour remplir son 
véritable but, pour conserver son caractére propre et normal, 
l'école ne saurait étre que le prolongement de la famille. Ceux 
qui nous remplacent auprés de nos enfants dans la charge de les 
instruire et de les élever ne sont a vrai dire que nes auxiliaires et 
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nos suppléants. C'est a défaut de nous-mémes, 4 notre lieu et 
place qu’ils remplissent leur ministére. Nous avons par conséquent 
le droit d’exiger d’eux que, loin de détruire notre oeuvre, ils la déve- 
loppent et la fortifient. Dans notre pays ici au canada | école est 
heureusement fondée sur les principes de nos croyances. Encore 
faut-il qu'il y ait parfait accord entre les professeurs et les parents. 
Ne détruisons pas l’oeuvre les uns des autres. Intéressons-nous au 
progrés journalier des études, au programme etc. I] existe en Belgique 
et aux Egats-Unis, des associations de professeurs et de parents qui 
organisent des réunions périodiques ou se discutent les programmes 
d'études, les réformes a accomplir, les progrés déja faits etc. 


Cette initiative est trés recommandable et serait un bienfait 
chez nous. En attendant quelle existe, car elle viendra, sachons 
profiter des renseignements que nous fournissent les commissions 
scolaires; donnons leur notre appui au besoin, renseignons-nous sur 
les écoles de notre province et de notre pays. 


Un autre aspect de la question de l'éducation qu’on laisse trop 
souvent de cété, c’est la nécessité de faire régner la joie au sein de 
la famille. 

L’enfant a besoin de mouvement et de vie. II a besoin de 
rire et de jouer. Il ne saurait se développer normalement dans 
une atmosphére de contrainte glaciale ou d’austére gravité, de 
lourde tristesse ou de sombre anxiété. I] faut prendre garde qu'a 
trop lui montrer les soucis dont on est accablé, a lui faire un intérieur 
trop morose ou trop grave, a lui imposer toujours un visage funébre 
ou préoccupé, on n’en vienne 4a lui faire concevoir la famille comme 
un endroit ot l'on ne peut parler ni rire ni samuser, comme 
l’endroit par excellence ou l'on s ennuie, et qu'il finisse par la détester. 

Ouvrons au contraire les fenétres de la maison, faisons pénétrer 
le soleil et la lumiére a flots. Sachons avec les enfants nous faire 
enfants nous-mémes par instants. Offrons 4 notre famille un front 
serein, un visage souriant. Que la joie soit l'Ame de ces courts 
moments ou l'on se trouve réunis autour de la table commune. 
Faisons parler nos jeunes, c'est 14 que nous apprendrons 4 les 
connaitre. Pour les plus 4gés, sil nest pas toujours facile que 
les distractions se prennent en commun, au moins sachons en quoi 
elles consistent, gagnons la confiance de nos grands, et tachons 
d’étre leur confidents. 


Les jeunes de nos jours sont débordands d’activité. Sachons 
canaliser leurs élans mais ne les étouffons pas. L'expérience ne 
s'acquiert qu’au prix dillusions perdues et notre jeunesse actuelle 
si trépidente semble s acheminer vers quelque chose d'un pas 
accéléré. Ow en sera-t-elle dans dix ans? Piétine-t-elle sur place 
ou prépare-t-elle un renouveau d’énergie nationale dont notre 
jeune pays a tant besoin. 
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WITH THE KINDERGARTNERS 





KINDERGARTEN CENTENARY OBSERVED IN LONDON 
OP HE One Hundredth Anniversary of the kindergarten was 


observed in each kindergarten in London, Ontario, on Fried- 
rich Froebel’'s birthday, Wednesday, April 21. Parents and 
interested friends were invited to join in the celebration, rooms 
were gaily decorated with work done by children and birthday 
cakes bright with candles added a festive glow to the occasion. 
The kindergarten teachers of London had a three-fold purrose 
in their celebration on Saturday, April 24. The observance of the 
centenary of the first kindergarten in Blankenburg, Germany; 
the golden anniversary of the opening of kindergartens in this city 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the appointment of Miss Clara 
Brenton as local supervisor. 


About eighty guests, Kindergarteners past and _ present, 
members of the Board of Education and other educationists assemb- 
led on this occasion in the auditorium of Victoria School, the site 
of the first kindergarten in London. The dinner table was beautiful 
with its golden decorations, miniature “gardens of children’, and 
birthday cake with fifty candles. 

Superintendent G. A. Wheable acted as chairman. The 
programme included addresses from Dr. John Dearness, former 
inspector, to whose vision and pioneer work London owes the 
introduction of kindergarten; from Mrs. Agnes McKenzie Pritchard of 
Boston, first supervisor and from Mrs. W. A. Tanner one of the 
early heads of the Mothers’ Club. It is interesting to note that 
the Mothers’ Club was an outgrowth of the kindergarten in London 
and was the first club of its kind in Canada The movement now 
known as the Home and School Club has spread across Canada. 

Mrs. Frank Irwin of Toronto; Mr. W. A. Townshend, chairman 
of the Board of Education; Inspector J. C. Stothers and Mr. V. K. 
Greer, senior inspector for the province also spoke briefly. 

On behalf of the Board of Education, Mrs. John Rose presented 
each kindergarten with a beautiful picture of Princess Elizabeth. 


Letters of greeting were received from Miss Jean R. Laidlaw 
of Calgary, former supervisor and from Dr. Duncan McArthur, 
deputy minister of education as well as from former teachers now 
residing in different parts of Canada and the United States. 

During the evening, Miss Clara Brenton, our beloved super- 
visor, was presented with a beautiful bouquet of roses. 

All joined in singing Auld Lang Syne. 
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CONFERENCE OF THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
TORONTO, APRIL 23-24, 1937. 


R. Lee Vincent of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, gave a 

most inspiring address at the Nursery School, Kindergarten 

and Primary Section, dealing with the problems of administration 
in early childhood education. 

In referring to the training of the Teacher of the young child, 
Dr. Vincent stated that physicians had to be grounded in the 
physical and mental growth processes of childhood, then the 
Teacher who also is dealing with the child should have a knowledge 
of the growing, changing, and developing organism of the child. 
It was suggested that two things should be added to the Teacher- 
Training Course, firstly, a knowledge of the physical and mental 
growth processes, and secondly, a knowledge of behaviour as an 
indication of the child's mental growth. 

The Teacher-in-Training of younger children should know 
something of children’s bodies, their social and emotional develop- 
ment. The younger the child the more highly trained the Teacher. 
Her apprenticeship following her training should be such that it 
offers continuous experiences under a well qualified supervisor. 

Dr. Vincent stressed the need of Parent Education. The 
home training of the child should be followed by the Nursery 
School and Kindergarten. Teachers of these grades should be 
carefully selected and well paid. They can either make or break 
a child's attitude towards school. If a weak Primary Teacher 
follows a stronger Kindergartner, the attitude of the child can be 
destroyed in two weeks. 

The Nursery School or Kindergarten offers to the child the 
first non-family organization—his first adventure into the com- 
munity. It is the Teacher who must skilfully supervise his 
adjustment in teaching him to live with others. 

The comfort of the young child in this new atmosphere was 
emphasized by the speaker. The Nursery School, Kindergarten 
and Primary rooms should be suitable for the child to play; there 
should be clean floors, the temperature of which should be comfort- 
able; the chairs and tables of proper height and easily moved; 
ventilation good, and Monday mornings as comfortable a tempera- 
ture as the other days of the week. 

Dr. Vincent believes there is a new unit coming in the Teacher- 
Training Courses, which will offer a course from the Nursery 
School to the Third Grade. This would result in a smooth flow of 
experiences for the child from grade to grade. A smooth running 
unit of education from the Nursery School upward would be most 
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beneficial to the child. Each separate unit as it exists at present, 
has very definite contributions to make to the whole. 


The Speaker is convinced that if Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten Teachers would stand shoulder to shoulder in the common 
objectives they have for the young child, without any thought of 
intruding on one another's territory, they could illustrate to the 
elementary grades that such a smooth running unit could be 
worked out successfully. 


In order to attain this ultimate objective Dr. Vincent advised, 
not only working together, but seeking, too, the co-operation of 
all public and private facilities, that all might work together for 
the welfare of the child. 


Ontario Teachers of young children feel deeply indebted to 
Dr. Vincent for the stimulating talks she has given us. The Parent 
Education section also received her cordially. Do not miss any 
opportunity you may have of coming in contact with her charming 
personality. 


Other departments of the New Education Fellowship were 
conducted concurrently, many prominent educationists from 
England, United States and Canada, being present. 


At its close, a definite organization was formed making Canada 
a branch of the World organization, with headquarters in London, 
England. Educationists in every branch were very enthusiastic 
and great things are looked for next year. 


In addressing Saturday's luncheon of the New Education 
Fellowship, Mr. A. K. C. Ottaway, English Educationist, spoke of 
his own changing views. At first he considered the adolescent 
years the all-important. Then he realized that if the years from 
nine to twelve were badly handled, there was little hope for 
healthy adolescence. 


Upon deeper experience he found that if a child's experiences 
up to that age had been unfortunate, there was, yet, much to 
undo. He finally concluded that the earliest years of a child's 
education were the all-important; that it was in the Nursery 
School and Kindergarten where the utmost skill and understanding 
was required, in the best interests of the child, that he might 
develop into a normal adolescent. 
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SUMMARY OF THE O. E. A. KINDERGARTEN SECTION 
TORONTO, MARCH 29-31, 1937. 


THE FLOWER SHOP PROJECT. 
The President's Remarks (Miss Hazel Baggs, Toronto) 


“The Flower Shop Project is a practical process suitable for 
the Progressive Kindergarten of to-day”’. 

“Flowers are of universal interest. The shop is within the 
experiences of a Kindergarten child’. 


“The child must learn to live to-day, which is the only 
possible preparation for to-morrow ’. 


Conversation and Song: Mrs. C. S. Burke, Toronto. 
First Objective: Freedom of Speech. 
“Have all participate in conversation. Help the inarticulate”. 
Second Objective: Quality of Voice. 
‘Play games using the three different voices, namely, speaking, 
shouting, and singing voices’. 
Third Objective: Courtesy in Listening. 
“Strive towards voluntary attention, because it is polite. 
The Teacher must not do all the talking”. 
Music Appreciation: Miss A. F. Robb, Hamilton. 


In handling the music appreciation, Miss Robb stimulated 
interest in the water-lily by describing its growth and ultimate 
unfolding on the dancing waters, which gave the rhythm of 
Macdowell’s composition “To a Water Lily”. 


This was played by Miss J. Robertson, Hamilton, first for the 
‘listening’ ear, and secondly for the “remembering” ear, suggesting 
future recognition. 


Manual Expression and Dramatization: Miss E. Murray, 
Toronto. 


A large cardboard flower shop ornamented the room. This 
was filled with many practical suggestions, made by the children, 
such as cards, seed envelopes, pictures, woven pot covers, etc., as 
well as many living plants raised by seeds or bulbs in the classroom. 

The Flower Shop Project also included Picture Appreciation: 
Margaret Jackson, Toronto; Rhythms: Reta Warne, Toronto; 
Story: Esther Hume, Goderich; Game: Margaret Wettlaufer, 
Kitchener; Literary Appreciation: Lillian Harding, Toronto. 
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Music in the Kindergarten—C. E. Percy, F.L.C.M., 
Toronto, Normal School. 


Take definite exercises in tone matching. Hand directions 
are valuable. Classify voices. Give a child a chance to use the 
vocal chords, that he may find his voice and exercise it’. 


The Kindergarten delegates appreciated the hospitality of 
the Toronto Kindergarten Association at the afternoon tea, on 
Wednesday, March 30th, and also the demonstration of Eurhyth- 
mics by Madeline Boss Lasserre. 
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Officers and Advisory Council of the Kindergarten Section, 
O.E.A., 1937 - 8. 


Past President—Hazel Baggs, Toronto. 
President—Alma Robb, Hamilton. 
Vice-President—Gladys Dickson, Toronto. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miuriel Hewitt, Toronto. 


Council—Olive Dent, Elmira; Alma Harvey, Jessie Robertson, 
Lauretta Barge, Hamilton; E. R. Hewson, Kingston; 
M. Wettlaufer, Kitchener; Ethel Howie, London; 
Eileen Bogart, Grace Loucks, Ottawa; Frances Flem- 
ing, Owen Sound; Leila Jones, Margaret Jackson, 
Lillian Harding, Evelyn Murray, Adeleine Taylor, 
Geraldine Taylor, C. E. 1. Warner, Margaret Williams, 
Toronto. 


FEDERATION NEWS 


The Standing Committee of the National Federation of Kinder- 
garten Nursery School, and Kindergarten-Primary Teachers, met 
at a noon-day luncheon in the Royal Ontario Museum Tea Room, 
Toronto, March 31st. Miss A. F. Robb, the President took charge, 
and reports of the various committees were read. These were 
followed by general business and a discussion regarding the Fall 
Convention of the Federation, which is to be held in Hamilton in 
October. 


s+ * * 
LONDON NEWS 


Miss Clara Brenton, Supervisor of Kindergartens and First 
Grades, London, attended the Annual Childhood ‘Education Con- 
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vention held at San Antonio, Texas, during Easter week. At a 
breakfast attended by one representative from each state, Miss 
Brenton, being the only Canadian present, was seated to the right 
of the President, and was addressed as “Canada”. 


* * * * 


Dublin, Ireland, is to be the centre for the summer school to 
be conducted by the Froebel Union, the first two weeks in August. 


J. LAURETTA BARGE, 
Convener, Editorial Committee. 
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Now 74. Man's Summary of The pla se and Socisi Insurance Act, Canada i985. (10¢.) 
No, i Cunt Care Within the es tal Hygiene Approach. 
No. Need Our Mothers DieT—A Study of Maternal Mortality in Canada, 
No. qO4. Need Our Mothers Die?—Part I. 
No. ig Timesters of Pregnancy. 
No. 77. Respiratory Diseases in Young Child 
Common Sense in a Chaotic World. (Outline of Services of Canadian Welfare Council). 1986 
Family Relief in Canada and the United States. 
Toward National Wellbeing. 
Social Work at the League oot Nations. 
coco Mothers’ Allowances. 
No. 88. . Britain’s Social Aid and Ours. 
No. 84. Social Work and the People’s Health. 
No. 85. - Why we should Eat Vegetables. 
No. 86. Why we should Hat Fruit. 
No. 87. ‘Recreation and Leisure Time Services in Canada {(15c). 


Supplement to “Child and Family Welfare’’: 


Canadian Cavalcade 1920-1935. . (15c.) 
Problems in The Socia! Administration of General and Unemployment Relief, Canada 1983. 


Reprints 
3 Some'Considerations re Health Insurance. (16) = Pitfalls and Tragedies of the Pre- 
2 en Secu nee re Unemployment ay Fost ool Peay. ee 
y Care for 


Children. 
(8) katie of Clothing Relief. a. ‘Man’ s’ Child Seeks Justice From the 


(4) Activities of the Department of Public 
Welfare, Tororito. (19) cnt 6 Gare, and Protection in. the 


(8) Child Protection in England and Wales. 
6 2 Hssentials of a Relief Programme for (20) oa pea of Social Work to the 


ie Rental or Shelter Allowances. 1) Organiz Resouress for Community Needs. 
8) Man and His Leisure. 22). oa Whats . h Service can mean to a 
{9} The Unattached Woman in Canada, Commi 


(10) Parent Education and Social Work. (28) The Relief eaval in Canada— Winter: 
ts What is hy de he with our Christmas Giving? 1986 - 1937. - 


Britain’s Social Services. ae Hospital Social Service. 


ae The ‘Relief of ye dando The Social Service Ex zehane. 
14)-An ae» xcellency the Governor (26) Private. Social Work— tit has to Offer 


= oe Ottawa Welfare Bureau. for Community Enrichment. 
(15) Social Work, and the Community. 


Recent Statements on Relief Trends in cance: 


The Relief Outlook—December 

A National Relief a An i Urgent Need—February, ra 

The Relief Outlook— 1936—December, 1535. 
L.T.A. Publ’ns No. 1-12, aieor = We Bulletins dealing with ec sable ate A recreation are available on request 
L. T. A, Pub’n. No: 13, Comrounity Gardens. 


Charts— (Wal) Size) — 


Nos. 1, .7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian <ities (Statistics 1924. 1925, 1926, 1928). 
oo % 12, 16, Is yeer tend Safe ee Babies? ae (Rural aeeeee 6 or en ae oe 1928), a 
‘os. 17A-B-C. Does Your Lose It’s Ba’ Statistical t of ‘ant ortality in Cities 
Canada. (Five Year comparison, 1926-80). oe 
Nos, 2, 8, 11,15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1926, 1926, 1927, 1928) 
ge 4. Hilteracy Brees Iiliteracy, 1921 Census. 
No. 5. The Vicious Treadmill! ear cy in Cities——1921 Census). 
*No, 6. Child eet is Child Saving. 
No. 8.) “The Pre:School 
*No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No.1 “The Gay Adventurers.” *No. 56. “Have Yous Clean Bil of Health, 
No. 2. “The Protection of the Child.” No.6, “The ontie Party,” 


No. 8. “Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No. 7. “The Sun Baby.” 
*No. 4. “Baby’s Stomach Is Very Small.” No. 8. “The Pre-School Days.” 


Pre-Natal Lettera—(in English and Prench).. A seriew of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice 


{ 
Post-Natal Lettera—din ieee and French)—A series of seventeen letters giving post-natal help and 
vice ree). 
| Letters—(In En )—Five series of 17 letters, eovering the years from one to siz in the child’ slife 
eg ears Pranic abn Femur ene See Oe series of six pamphiets). (Free). 
Soha Hose Supporta. (At cost). 
ing with the child’s diet from birth to school age . (At cost). 
ecord Forms—For the use of p’ elinies, conferences, ete (At cost 
Reserd Forms—(1) Child’s (2) seer. For the use of children's agencies, inetite- 


Ann Sereeeie 4 Pa pe ual Meeting and ~ arlene tec is 
— liga an pere o 
Official n—"Child and Family Welfare.” issued bi-monthly. ($1.00 per year). 


%& Posters—Out of Print. 





Canadian Welfare Conuril 


Founded in Ottawa, e cane aa the result of « ee Poime yy Soe of Child patter Workera, 
convened COUNCIL Child Welfare Division, Federal. D ment of Health, 
CIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER sr, ‘OTTA A, CANADA, 


OBJECT. 
nett of oc aes sreute a ea the Dominion of Canada ‘an informed public opinion on problems in the 
Fe nds @ he te standards and services which are based o ientific princi 
and ooich have beer proved effective in practical expetience. : aa nee 


METHODS. 


(1) The preparation and publication of literature, arrangement ot lectutes, addresses, radio and film 
, etes, general in social welfare. 
(2) Conferences. (3) Field Studies and Surveys. (4) Research. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two — etganization and individual. 


(1) cnstes ct teem membership shall ization, institution or group having the 
+ gre ne ans Welfare or incloded tn their , articles of 
progress natty an eir program, incorporation, 


shall be individual interested in or engaged in Welfare 
vane upon payment Tata! mambea, tall bo pen to ay in work, under any government in Canada or not, 


Annual 
In electing the Eeceaien Board and the Executive, all members will be gro 
cegistration by the Treasurer. 
Bvery member will receive a copy of tee of the Annual Conference and such other 
publications as may be published from time to time. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Fourteenth Year, April 1st, 1936,—Martch Sist, 1937, 


Division 1.—Maternal and Child satiated 


“ 11.—Child Care and Protection, . Ee pio 


Mr. 
ili.—~Family Welfare. Pave aches vee k Chairman—Mr. F. N. Staploiord, Toronto. 


—Miss Nell War 
IV.—Commutity Organization. .. .Chairman—Mr. Philip Meer. Montreal. 
** Vice-Chairman—Dr. George F.. Davidson, Vancouver. 
V.—Leisure soe and Reign 
Activities. ... 5 ... >, Chairman—Capt. Wm. Revie, Boxtraal. 
os oecei: “high G. Cameron Paes Sa 


’ Vice-Chai 
VI.—Delinquesicy Services... Chainman— aes a Peis e, Man) 
esd tihateman Feaee at's Posking, ‘oronto. 


VIL.—Officials in Public Welfare 
Administration. ............Chaitman-—Mr: A. W. Laver, Toronto. 
Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal. 
Chairman—cCol. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa. 
Vice-Chairman.—Madame Jules Tessier, OBE., Quebec: 


Governors representing General Agencies in 
embership. . mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. é 
Mrs. C. H: Thorb ¥ scatiage Ottawa; % & 
Sear: A 


Mr. A. J. Freiman, 
De Hsien RY. Rai eid, 'B.E., Montreal, ; 


Governors representing Finance and General 


Interests. .Mr, J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. 
T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal. 
je Bi luidine’ Tose 
ty Toronto. 


ieee ees 


Me How. Chaves te 


Honorary Counsel. ....... Dr ss pean aia Atokc rote Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C,, Ottawa. 
The Hon. J. D: out Rinantes: 
Senator the Hon, 


Charles Morse, E.C., Ottawa, 
eriaeenaae 
oP care Gey iy, 








